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HOMERIC TRADITION IN EPIC POETRY. 


By WALTER BUTTERWORTH 


O define epic poetry were no easy task. Many 
have attempted it, only to discover themselves com- 
mitting lamentable sins of omission and commission. If 
they aim at brevity, much that is essential is omitted ; if 
they aim at comprehensiveness they are presently “in 
wandering mazes lost.” 

The fact is, the great epics are profoundly divided from 
eaca other by the lapse of many centuries, and by evolution 
of belief, thought and manners. To attempt to describe 
them in a short, general formula is very difficult, perhaps 
impossible. Such an attempt will be excused here ,as the 
subject is not epic poetry as a whole, but simply the part 
which tradition has played in epic. 


Beginning with Homer, it may be found worth while to 


trace his influence upon succeeding epic writers, in regard 

to form, incident, method and general treatment. To avoid 

unwieldiness, no account will be taken of Eastern epics, 

such as the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, nor of the 

Northern, such as the Kalevala and the Vélsunga Saga, 

though these display many parallels and points of contact 
B 
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with the school of epic which originated in Homer, and 
which has since chained the attention of Europe. 

While avoiding definitions, a few observations are neces- 
sary upon the general characteristics of those epics, which 
show a varied indebtedness to Homer. Preserving certain 
features in common, each has yet its individuality. The 
march of time through a period of nearly three thousand 
years implies most of the phases of human life and thought, 
of which there is trustworthy record. Homer, Virgil, Dante, 


‘ 


Camoens, Tasso, Milton, are chief among the “ seers 
charged with a spiritual message to the general heart of 
man” during that period. They unfolded the thought and 
emotion and intellectual trend of their age, as one epoch 
evolved from another, feeling keenly the current ideals, 
and conveying them to others in noble form. 

Che epic treatment of the subjects perenially interesting 
to man—his God, his country, love, woman, valour, hatred, 
death, the hereafter—implies a poem of elaborate and 
monumental art possessing beauty and majesty of verse, 
enriched with art and learning, large utterance, imaginative 
and interpretive power. 

The epics referred to span from the times when man 
was fabled to have sprung from the loins of gods and show 
us in the varying conceptions of God and Spirit, the gradual 
shrinking of man’s own importance, in view of the facts 
by which he is surrounded. 

Though the faculty of imagination has great play in 
epic, there has been a good deal of imitation. “ Neither a 
borrower nor a lender be” 


is not feasable in letters; per- 
haps not in any human activity. From Virgil downwards 
the epic poets have borrowed from Homer, freely helping 
themselves to whatever seemed to themsuitable ingredients 
for the compounding of a poem in the grand style. Homer, 
in short, set the type, and Aristotle helped it forward by 
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deducing his canons from the Iliad and the Odyssey. These 
canons laid down that the epic must constitute a united 
whole, must develop progressive interest, and must possess 
dignity of language and of manner. 

But imitation has gone much farther than in regard to 
these general rules. Let us note first in Homer certain 
-haracteristics which have been generally adopted by 
others, or have served to embroider their themes with 
divers modifications. In the Iliad and the Odyssey the 
gods are men of larger growth, moved by passions, vanities, 
motives, like our own. At times they descend to wage 
war against men, and are even sent off blubbering to have 
their wounds cured. Or they repose on the Olympian 
heights, controlling men as chess-players move their pieces. 
[Theirs is the chess-board of human affairs; men and 
women are the irresponsible pieces. Greek anthropomor- 
phism finds complete expression in Homer. 

His poems are a glorification of the fighting man. As 
Thomas Love Peacock quizzically phrases it, “ They tell 
us how many battles such an one has fought, how many 
helmets he has cleft, how many breastplates he has pierced, 
how many widows he has made, how much land he has 
appropriated, how many houses he has demolished for 
other people, what a large one he has built for himself, how 
much gold he has stowed away in it and how liberally and 
plentifully he pays, feeds, and intoxicates the divine and 
immortal bards, the sons of Jupiter, but for whose everlast- 
ing songs the names of herces would perish.” 

This is, of course, the Philistine’s way of girding at some 
of the noblest poetry in the world, embodying the life and 
thought of primitive Greece. But so far as it goes it is 
indubitably true. The biggest, strongest, bravest fighter is 
the typical hero of Homeric times, providing he punctili- 


ously sacrifices to his chosen gods. Meantime we are 
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shown types of character and phases of life where the chiefs 
are at once king, patriarch, priest, farmer, aristocrat, leader 
in battle and council, dispenser of justice. Wealth, Mr. 
Nutt observed the other day, is in terms of flocks, jewels, 
and chattels, and for an approximately parallel people we 
have the Maoris of to-day. This rather startling obiter 
dictum may help us to realise some of the primitive con- 
ditions, though it appears to ignore the art development, 
even of the earlier Greeks. 

The Iliad, where the subject is the wrath of Achilles and 
the siege of Troy, is moulded out of the heroic songs and 
legends so dear to the hearts of the Greeks. It is their 
supreme expression of national glory. The Odyssey shares 
the same characteristics, but is rather interwoven with 
myths and fairy tales than with pomp and circumstance of 
bloody warfare. 

And from this primitive material the poet produced works 
which fixed for all time the marvellous life and civilisation 
of Greece. Her ianguage, religion, social system, and many 
of her ideals have passed away, but the poet has, with un- 
paralleled veracity, enshrined them in undying verse. 

Carlyle puts it in a few striking phrases: “ Homer yet 
is veritably face to face with every open soul of us; and 
Greece—where is it? Away, vanished, the life and exist- 
ence of it all gone, like a dream, like the dust of King 
Agamemnon. Greece was; Greece, except in the words it 
spoke, is not.” 

Turning to Virgil, it is at once evident that his debt to 
Homer was very great. Chapman remarked: “ Virgil hath 
nothing of his own, but only elocution; his invention, 
matter and form being all Homer's. That which he addeth 
is only the work of a woman, to netify and polish.” This 


judgment couched in Chapman's most summary manner, is 


absurdly unjust, but it contains much truth. For the A©neid. 
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almost as much as the Odyssey, is a sequel to the Iliad. It 
adopts the same subject, beginning at the fall of Troy ; its 
earlier books recall the adventures of Ulysses, and the six 


latter books, as Dryden observed, “ are the four and twenty 





Iliads contracted—a quarrel occasioned by a lady, a single 
combat, battles fought and a town besieged.” 

It is remarkable how closely so great a man as Virgil 
followed his predecessor. His whole scheme is in close 
imitation. This is forgotten in the fascination of his digni- 
fied style, of his lofty and magnificently sustained 
language; the resourceful splendour of his versification 
and the grandeur of such passages as the despair and 
suicide of Dido, the visit to the Under-world, or that lurid 
scene in the sack of Troy where Priam is slaughtered and 
Helen crouches beautiful, but guilty, by the desecrated 
altar. 

To quote a few of Virgil’s borrowings: Homer has a 
pompous catalogue of the Greek army; Virgil follows suit 
with his Trojans and their allies. The funeral games cele- 
brated in honour of Patroclus are balanced by those in 
memory of Anchises, and it is noticeable that so small a 
detail as the slipping of a foot-racer in the sacrificial mess 
appears in both. Ulysses visits hell, so does A®neas, and 
many of the features of the Under-world are similar. Virgil, 
however, adds a splendid description of Elysium. Among 
the shades Ulysses thrice tries to embrace Anticlea, as does 
“Eneas his beloved Creusa and Anchises, only to find their 
arms passing through thin air. The shade of Ajax turns 
from the human visitor, unable to forget the spleen en- 
gendered in earthly life; the shade of Dido disdains 
fEneas, still scorning her deserter on earth. Calypso 
detained the Greek hero, Dido the Trojan. In both authors 
a truce is declared between the opposing armies, and in 
both is broken by the treacherous shooting of an arrow. 
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In both there is a night sortie by a pair of warriors, who in 
each case make dreadful slaughter of the sleeping enemy. 
The only difference is that Ajax and Diomed return un- 
scathed ; the Trojans perish. In both poets there is inti- 
mate communication between gods and men; in both the 
gods assume phantom shape to deceive the combatants or 
conceal them in a cloud; in both gods are capricious and 
passionate in their disposal of human affairs. Achilles and 
7Eneas, both goddess born, are both provided with suits 
of celestial armour, rendering them all but invincible, and 
their shields are elaborately described. 

sut enough of details. There are many such, and a great 
number of omens, portents, epithets, similes (“as when the 


lion, the boar, the tempest, the falling tree, etc.”) 


), which 
have served all through epic and probably have yet a long 
life before them. In passing, it is interesting to note cer- 
tain recurring phrases, evidently stock-phrases of the bards, 
and such as are met with later in the Poema del Cid, or the 
Chanson de Roland 

It would be shallow criticism to lay much stress upon 
these imitations. They fade into insignificance compared 
with the great qualities of the Atneid. It stands as the 
grand national poem of the Romans, having for subject 
the fabled origin of their nation and their settlement in 
Italy. Though doubtless inferior to Homer in dramatic 
power, in differentiation of character, and in overflowing life 
and energy, Virgil has his own unsurpassed qualities. Per- 
haps in his women creations he is even superior to Homer, 
especially if Nausicaa be excepted. The passion of love 
in anything like the modern sense is absent from the Iliad. 
In the Odyssey the nearest equivalent is the faithfulness 
of the patient matron, Penelope. But Dido is one of the 
great figures of all time in her love, devotion, despairing 
passion, and self-destruction. 
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Passing by Dante for the present, in order to maintain 
the continuity of the national, or more strictly Homeric 
type of epic, we come to the Lusiads of Camoens (1524- 
79). 
fortunate in winning fame and honour during his life- 


Camoens, like Virgil, was a courtier poet, but was not 


time. Throughout the Middle Ages Virgil's reputation 
had been unrivalled. He was read much more than Homer, 
and it was largely through him that Homer’s influence con- 
tinued to make itself felt. Camoens frankly and undis- 
guisedly follows Virgil's lead from the opening words: 
As armas e os bares assignalados—Virgil’s Arma virum- 
que cano, which became a kind of opening motto 
for epic song. Like Virgil, and, indeed, all the later epic 
poets, he has little of the spontaneity and early freshness 
of Homer. The later men are more literary, more artificial 
in their methods ; their works are partly the result of study 
and scholarship, disciplining their inspiration. 

Camoen’s subject is the discovery by Vasce da Gama of 
the Cape, the ocean route to India and the settlement in 
India. This had occurred only seventy or eighty years 
before the writing of the poem, so that when the poet 
clothes this theme, scarcely “ purged of contemporary little- 
ness,” with the stereotyped paraphernalia of gods, nymphs, 
etc., the incongruity is palpable. In this he lost sight of 
the classic examples. In all else he faithfully niodelled his 
work upon theirs. As the Greeks and the Trojans were 
befriended by some gods, opposed by others, so Da Gama 
and his people are championed by Venus and connived 
against by Bacchus. The usual Olympian councils are 
held, and Neptune is once more asked to wreck and drown 
the presumptuous adventurers. Truth to tell, this super- 
natural machinery is a rather puerile imitation of the 
ancients, all the more that it clashes with the Christian 


scheme of the poem. It is needless to particularize minor 
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imitations, such as the treatment of the national flags, in 
the style of Achilles’ shield. 

The enduring value of the Lusiads, and the quality that 
endears it to Portuguese and Brazilians, is its glowing 
patriotism. It has been called “the episodic history of 
Portugal in verse,” and Camoens is, indeed, the historian 
of his country in the sense in which Shakespeare is of ours. 
Camoens idealised the national achievements; he was the 
singer of Portugal’s golden age, and his poem is the one 
lasting monument of that time. It has also been aptly 

alled the “ epos of commerce and discovery,” in this sense 
being a pioneer work and not an imitator. As a sea-poem 
it shares the attractiveness of the Odyssey. ‘‘ Elle n’a pour 
theatre qu'un vaisseau, pour horizon que le ciel et la mer” is 
le picturesque observation of a French critic. 

Torquato Tasso (1544-95) was at work upon his Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata while Camoens was completing his Lusiads. 
At first sight his fine choice of subject, the first Crusade, 
seems whoily unlike all its predecessors. But Gladstone 
pointed out marked resemblances between the subject of 
the siege of Troy and the siege of Jerusalem. “ The com- 
bination of races and of chiefs, the arduous character and 
extraordinary prolongation of the effort, the chivalry dis- 
played, the disorganising effect upon the countries which 
supplied the invading army, the representation in each of 
Europe against Asia, of Western mankind meeting Eastern 
mankind in arms, and the proof of superior prowess in the 
former establish many broad and deep analogies between 
the subjects of these poems. In both struggles, too, the 
object purported to be for the recovery of that which the 
East had unrighteously acquired, and into both what is 


called sentiment far more largely entered than is common 


in the history of the wars which have laid desolate our 
earth.” 
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Possibly some of these analogies are due to Gladstone's 
ingenuity rather than to Tasso’s choice. But the poet was 
a scholar deeply versed in his craft, and he carefully and 
deliberately modelled his masterpiece upon the classic 
plan. He also copied many details. He has the usual 
opening, invocation, catalogue of troops, etc. Rinaldo, like 
Achilles, retires from action to nurse his wrath. He dallies 
with Armida, as Afneas with Dido. His arms serve to set 
forth his deeds, one more echo of the shield of Achilles. 
An arrow shot from the camp put an end to the combat 
between Raymond and Argante. Godfrey is a copy of 
Agamemnon; Chlorinda, of Camilla. These ladies in 
male attire may be linked up with many such damsels in 
medizval romance, the idea being perfected later by the 
gracious fancies of our own Shakespeare 

Tasso carries his action directly through, as Homer did in 
his Iliad, avoiding the long, harking back which interrupts 
the course of the Odyssey, the A=neid, the Lusiads, and the 
‘Paradise Lost.” He incorporates many reminiscences 
from Dante’s “Inferno.” His enchanted forest, where 
the spirits are imprisoned in the trees, is borrowed both 
from the ancients and from Dante. His Infernal Council 
opens finely, and suggested the similar scene in Milton; 
but it quickly declines to the grotesque, and was stigma- 
tised by Macaulay as the “Fee-faw-fum of Tasso.” 

The Gerusalemme Liberata is the least heroic and the 
most sentimental of the epics. Tasso was only thirty when 
he finished it. This partly accounts for the romantic 
elements, the seductive episodes which draw attention away 
from the main action; the pairs of interesting lovers, 
Rinaldo and Armida, Tancred and Chlorinda, Odoardo and 
Gildippe, Erminia, Sofronia. Leigh Hunt called the Geru- 
salemme “the poem of tenderness.” Certainly greater 


softness, grace, sensibility, never found their way into 
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epic. But the poet is often in full harmony with 
his noble subject; at his best he embalmed the 
feeling of an age passing away, and at times he 
vehemently poured forth a _ flood of impassioned 
verse. He portrayed many characters with great spirit— 
Rinaldo, Tancred, Argante, Godfrey, Emireno, Solimano, 
Armida, Erminia. His conception of God from the poetic 
point of view was distinctly Homeric, largely consequent 
upon a too docile adherence to the methods of the 
Iliad. 

So far the poems referred to have celebrated deeds of 
valour, and have formed a kind of apotheosis of the fight- 
ing man. Tasso was the last great poet of the line, and he 
was somewhat belated. Men had <cme to think more and 
more of the “whence” and the “whither,” as well as of 
the struggling and fighting of this life. Jo the warlike 
succeeded the metaphysical. Dante and Milton think less 
of the struggles of the body than of the mind. Homer 
avoided the abstract; they sought it with a scholar's de- 
light. Virgil, Camoens, Tasso, modified but slightly the 
spirit and tracitions of Homer. Dante broke away from 
them except in comparatively unimportant details. At a 
bound we are transferred from classic to medieval times. 
Never, except perhaps by Homer, has a stage of life and 
civilization been so completely expressed as by Dante. 
His presentment of the Middle Ages is as definite and 
palpable as a Gothic cathedral. 
that 
is, the second poet, the series of whose creations bore a 
defined and intelligible relation to the knowledge and 


sentiment and religion of the age in which he lived. Milton 





As Shelley said, “ Dante was the second epic poet 


was the third.” And Symonds remarks of the passage 


that it “does mark out and distinguish a supreme trinity 


of poeins, which have summed up the experience and ex- 
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pressed the spirit of great eras of civilisation, and have 
formed the education of succeeding centuries.” 

Yet, though Dante is probably unsurpassed by any writer 
in originality, depth, and intensity, he found space in his 
“Commedia” for many imitations and reminiscences from 
classic epic. “ Originality need not imply a rupture with 
tradition,” and the poet took delight in re-moulding much 
of the material he found in his predecessors. He reverenced 
Virgil, and adopted him as guide through hell and purga- 
tory, making him the symbol of pure human intellect 
From Virgil, then, are drawn most of his classic allusions 
In the “Inferno,” where, as Meredith puts it, 

‘He probed from hell to hell 
Of human passions.’ 

he adopts much from the sixth book of the A=neid. We 
renew once more acquaintance with Tartarus, Limbo, the 
rivers of heil, Charon and his crazy boat, for ever carrying 
the trembling shades to their doom; triple-headed Cer- 
berus, Plutus, the fiery city of Dis, the Furies, serpents, 
and the appalling Gorgon’s Head, the filthy Harpies among 
the trees, each of which imprisoned a miserable soul, so 
that if a branch were plucked away sighs and groans and 
dark blood came forth. 

In the “ Purgatorio,” too, we find such incidents as the 
futile effort, thrice attempted, to embrace Casella, as with 
Ulysses and A£neas ; the sculptures in imitation of those at 
Carthage ; the passing of Dante through Lethe, the river of 
forgetfulness. In the “ Purgatorio” and the “ Paradiso” 
these echoes from the past are comparatively rare, as 
would be anticipated from the nature of the subjects. Yet 
the classic habit was so strong upon the poet that he in- 
voked Apollo at the very door of Paradise. 


There are many _ striking resemblances between 
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the personalities and the careers of Dante and Milton 
(1008-74). Both were grave and earnest by nature; 
both received an academic education; they pursued 
kindred subjects and developed their minds_ on 
parallel lines ; both wrote mmor poems of singular delicacy 
and purity in early life; both became immersed in political 
controversy and suffered for their cause; finally, both 
dedicated their later life to the production of a magnum 
opus, austere, monumental, deeply religious, the vehicle 
of their whole learning and profoundest convictions. 

As Dante was the voice of medizeval Catholicism, so 
Milton was the voice of Puritanism, with the rise and 
decline of which his life was coincident. Dante’s cum- 
brous system of theology has begun to have the kind of 
mythological interest which Homer inspires. One repre- 
senting ancient, the other medieval times; one a belief 
long superseded, the other a form of belief already passing 
away. It is interesting to note that Shelley anti- 
cipated still further, and placed Milton in the same 
category. He said: “The ‘Divine Commedia’ and 
the ‘Paradise Lost’ have conferred upon modern 
mythology a systematic form; and when change and 
time shall have added one more superstition to the 
mass of those which have arisen and decayed upon the 
earth, commentators will be learnedly employed in elucida- 
ting the religion of ancestral Europe, only not utterly for- 
gotten because it will have been stamped with the eternity 
of genius.” 


Milton, who probably knew the masterpieces of his 
peers in epic more thoroughly than any of them had done, 
imitates them the least. His poem is, however, one of the 
shortest. Dante had built in the firm structure of his poem 
many of the old materials, making them an integral part. 
Milton’s way was different. He merely referred lightly to 
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classic names, classic mythology and incidents, partly with 
a scholar’s interest in time-honoured tradition, and partly 
following the custom of pouring into the epic all the author 
knew. 

Brief references, then, are made to the rivers of hell— 
Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus; “ Medusa with 
Gorgonian terror,” “ Hydras and Chimaeras dire,” and the 
like. Milton’s God is again rather of the Homeric anthro- 
morphic type, as he sits upon his throne looking down at 
the movements of tiny man. The incident of God holding 
out the scales of destiny is from Homer. Dante is much 
more subtle in his vision of God and the hierarchies. On 
the other hand, Satan, with his “ Myself am Hell,” is infi- 
nitely more subtle than Dante’s Lucifer, a mere medieval 
bogey. The fact that we often sympathise with Satan, as we 
do with Tasso’s pagans and many of Dante’s condemned 
ones, is an illustration of our invincible tendency to lean 
towards the loser or the sufferer, despite what pessimists 
may Say. 

Milton partly followed the Ptolemian system of astro- 
nomy, until then traditional in epic, but confused his readers 
by other passages, giving the Copernican point of view. 
He adapted images and passages from Homer, Virgil, 
and Dante. Probably Dante’s proud figure of Capaneus, 
unsubdued by the flakes of fire, helped his conception of 
Satan. But, after all, Milton’s debt to his forerunners is of 
the slightest, and need not be dilated upon. In him appears 
to have practically ended the Homeric tradition, apart from 
the high inspiration which that consummate poet must 
impart to true lovers of poetry. 

A paper of this kind leaves all but untouched 
the finer qualities and the deeper significance of these 
immortal epics. Its aim has been comparatively trivial. 
The little borrowings, the use again and again of time- 
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honoured traditions, the stock materials, the epithets and 
figures, and incidents and oft-repeated conventions, which 
appear to have been pooled by general consent for the use 
of any poet who plans a work on the large classic scale— 
these are, after all, nothing but the outer trappings. They 
are interesting and assist in “ tracing the muses upward to 


the spring,” but the judicious reader loses no time in 
piercing to the essential elements of the poems. What 
great quality of the mind shall we find wanting? Truth 
in imperishable form, here preserves the life and doings 
of peoples vanished and superseded. In Homer, the golden 
poet, we may “construe old Greece”; in Virgil we trace 
something of the magnificence of Imperial Rome ; in Dante 
the very essence of the Middle Ages; in Camoens the 
spirit of daring and enterprise which placed Portugal for 
a brief period in the forefront of nations ; in Tasso, roman- 
tic chivalry, purity, and idyllic love; in Milton, Puritanism 
and the Puritan conception of the relation of God to man. 

Whoever turns from more ephemeral reading to these 
glorious poems of master minds will escape from the 
present, will place himself in touch with the highest thought, 
will enter the realms of imagination, and may well come 
to Say : 

** Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 


And many goodly states and kingdoms seen.” 


SP. PUSS, 























CALEB TALBOT'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


By JOHN MORTIMER. 


(CALEB TALBOT was a cheesemonger, of Smithfield 

Bars, London. So much I learn from a bill-head 
of his successor in business—a waif of evidence which I 
find lying within the pages of Caleb's Commonplace Book. 
This is a substantial volume bound in parchment, which 
appears to have been set up im the year 1779, and kept 
until the time of his death, which happened in 1805. It 
was picked up in some old book-shop by my friend, Mr. 
Charles Roeder, and to him I am indebted for the present 
use of it. It is a curious chronicle, opened reversely at 
both ends, and about the same time, so that you have alter- 
nately to turn the book upside down in your consultation of 
the facts therein recorded. In time the advancing registers 
would have duly met, but this did not come about, the 
consequence being that there are a number of suggestive 
blank leaves in the interspace. The contents are of a very 
varied character, relating to facts an incidents in Caleb 
Talbot’s private and business life. Among the odds and 
ends of the less important kind you find “ Mr. Chapman's 
rule for laying down for grass—for one acre,” “ Mr. Bar- 
low’s rule to preserve eggs,” instructions relating to brew- 
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ing, and the making of black ink, with a description of 
the way in which “currant wine is made by Mrs. Lines.” 

Frorn such unconsidered trifles as these you pass to more 
weighty matters, in which you find the worthy cheese factor 
figuring, in a literal sense, as trustee or executor in various 
estates, the entries revealing to you the fact that Caleb 
Talbot was a man in whom much confidence was placed 
by friends and relations who had property to bequeath. 
Among his numerous trusts was that of his friend, Alder- 
man William Pickett, at one time Lord Mayor of London. 
A considerable portion of the book is taken up with refer- 
ences to wills, accounts, inventories, and inserted promis- 
sory notes and receipts for monies and effects duly dis- 
tributed. An examination of these documents discloses 
some quaint conditions of payment and discharge, and 
many side-lights are by them thrown upon Caleb Talbot 
and his human relationships. Detailed reference is not to 
the purpose here, but incidentally we may note among 
them a letter from Mistress Katherine Milner, one of his 
annuitants, relating to a payment due to her. In faded ink, 


under date 26th March, 1793, she says: 


[ received the favour of yours with the half of a twenty-five pound 
banknote very safe this morning, and when I receive the other half 
will send a proper discharge for it, but can’t well send a stamp 
in a letter unless you desire it, and do not recollect the words you 
used to write on the occasion. Be so kind as to refresh my memory 
with them. 

I hope it is not ill-health that prevents your calling on me, as 
you have been kind enough to do of late years, for it is early days, 
and I was in no great haste. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obliged Friend, 
KATHERINE MILNER. 


If I am faulty in the direction, be so good as to set me right. 


The reference in the letter to the twenty-five pound bank- 
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note is interesting, inasmuch as no paper of that special 
value is recognizable now in our Bank of England or other 
currency. In his memoranda Caleb Talbot has many 
references to landed property, furniture, plate, and other 
effects with which he has been called upon to deal. In 
one instance, at least, he figures as a beneficiary. After 
describing the realisation of some real property he goes on 
to say how a considerable portion of it upwards of £3,000 is 
capitalised in the three per cent. Consols, and how the 
interest of this “and also the interest of £3,333 Os. 8d. in 
the South Sea Ann.’s, 1751, is to be paid to Mrs. Margaret 
Prentice during her natural life, and at her death is the 
property of C. Talbot.” A certain air of flourish in the 
signature of Caleb here appended, together with a broad 
dash of ink, as from a quill pen, underneath, seem to convey 
a sense of pleasant satisfaction on his part in the prospect 
of inheritance. Regarding one portion of this, however, 
one wonders what was the ultimate value of that invest- 
ment in the South Sea venture, which, as we know, went 
to show how “ the earth hath bubbles as the water hath.” 

But of a more directly interesting nature than these 
scattered fragments is a chronicle we come upon, described 
by the writer as “ A brief recital of Occurrences inserted to 
assist the memory and convince the Reader that Time flies, 
Eternity only waits.” These events are mainly of a per- 
sonal kind and briefly autobiographical, but relate also to 
his friends, their marriages and deaths, and sometimes 
stray away in public directions, as when he takes note of 
the departure from this life of William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, and Edward, Duke of York, or more lengthily records 
the fact that “ Francis, Duke of Bedford, died in conse- 
quence of a Rupture taking an unfavourable turn after a 
surgical operation, at Woodburn Abbey, aged 37, suc- 


ceeded by his brother, Lord John Russell.” Not of a 
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character personal to himself either is the record that on 
“Sabbath Day, April 5, 1795, Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick landed at Greenwich; married to George, Prince of 
Wales, the 8th same month.” The first entry in the 
chronicle informs us that on May 6, 1742, Caleb Talbot was 
born at Leeds, in the county of York. Further on, and 
after a lapse of nineteen years, under date October 3, 1761, 
he says: “I came to London by Mr. Jackson’s waggon, 
and in the same month (October 15th) hired myself as a 
servant to Messrs. Thomas and John Prentice, Smithfield 


” 


Bars.” Of his worldly possessions at this time there is 
an indication in a marginal note to this effect: “ Expended 
21s., left in hand £4 17s. od.” On May 9, 1765, he says: 
“ Set off on my first visit to Leeds on my master’s horse 
Squirrel ; arrived there May 12th; expended 14s.” Fol- 
lowing the course of his history, we find that on January 
1, 1798, he “ entered into Business in Partnership with Mr. 
Ralph Prentice and William Protten,” and following this 
is another brief memorandum of partnership: “ February 
18, 1768—Married to Miss Elizabeth Lines, of Winchill.” 
After a lapse of four years we find the entry: “ Went to 
Leeds with Mrs. Talbot in a single-horse chaise.” Then, 
much further on in the chronicle, he says: “Went to 
Leeds with Daughter Mary in my chair. Memo.—Went with 
Mrs. Talbot 30 years ago!!!” It is not needful to deal 
with outside details as here set down, but one may 
pause to note the comments sometimes added to the 
obituary records. After the notification of the death of Mr. 
J—D at the age of 75, we come upon these words: 
“ A lying, deceitful man,” with three notes of exclamation 
added, and in connection with the death of a certain banker 
in the 96th year of his age, we are told that he was 
“reputed worth £300,000; a most covetous Christian, if 
covetousness apd Christianity can be united.” 
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There is nothing in this narrative of occurrences to show 
the manner and progress of Caleb Talbot’s business life, 
save in certain salient features. One may conclude, how- 
ever, that he came to trade on his own account, was a 
prosperous man, apparently living at his house of business 
at Smithfield Bars. At times we find that he quitted 
London for a more rural abode, inasmuch as on October 
11, 1799, he says: “ Went to Piners Hill as our Residence 
During our stay in the World; may the Almighty be our 
Shield and Defence, and may we live to His Praise.” Here 
he becomes somewhat of a gentleman farmer, for on a 
certain date he says: “Sowed my two fields with 40 
bushels of Yorkshire grass seed and Dutch clover ; may the 
Almighty God bless the spring thereof. N.B.—It proved 
very rainy ; could not be harrowed on account of the Wet 
Weather.” Later appears this important record: “On 
Thursday, the first day of July, 1801, I quitted the business 
at Smithfieid Bars, having been 33 years this day as master. 
O, what reason have I to be thankful that the Almighty 
has been so favourable to me in bestowing on me so many 
of the comforts and conveniences of this Life, but how 
much cause have I to be humbled and abased under a 
sense of the little improvement I have made in the Divine 
Life!!” The last entry in the journal is on January 27, 
1805, recording the sudden death of one of his friends, 
and then there 1s a blank space. From a record in another 
place and by another hand, we find that Caleb Taibot 
died on the 27th July, 1805, aged 63, and was buried at 
Paul’s Walden. 

The source from whence this information is gleaned 
iS a curious one, and a remarkable feature of the common- 
Place book. It consists of a page of vellum attached to 
the inside of one of the covers, and in it there is inscribed 
under two linked hearts bearing the names of Caleb Talbot 
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and Elizabeth Lines, with the date of their marriage, a 
register of the births of the children of the worthy couple, 
very neatly compiled and arranged by Joseph Talbot and 
John Kighley. No less than eleven children appear to 
have been born in this household, and notes regarding 
some of them are attached. The precise hour of birth is 
given, and, when they have died, the conditions of depar- 
ture. Of the first, Thomas Prentice Talbot, it is recorded 
that the child was “called to the seat in Glory” at five 
o'clock in the morning, aged 11 weeks. These pious refer- 
ences occur over and over again, and so we learn how, at 
twelve o'clock one morning, a second Thomas was “ trans- 
planted into Paradise,” at the age of 2 years and 3 months ; 
how Sarah, at the age of sixteen, after only a few hours 
illness, “ exchanged ye amusements of time for ye joys of 
Eternity.” Of the first little Mary (for there was a second 


of that name, of whom more anon) we are told how, 


Calm and serene, 
This sweetest child 
Obeys Death’s awful nod; 
Shrunk from her clay, 
Of softest mould, 


To meet her Father God. 


Of the last-borm Anna Maria it is recorded that “ on Sab- 
bath Day she entered irto an Eternal Sabbath of Rest, 
aged g weeks.” 

Caleb Talbot does not make many ‘references to his 
children in that list of occurrences, but there is one note- 
worthy exception. Under date July 23, 1797, we find this 
entry: “Ralph Talbot sailed for Liverpool in the ‘ Apollo,’ 
Captain Edw. Bennet. Arrived there, a bad passage, the 
27th August, and on Monday, the 25th September, sailed 
for Philadelphia on board the ‘ Diana, Captain Samuel 
Pile, on board of which vessel were passengers—Mr. Taylor 
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and a Mr. Lodge—with three more passengers. N.B.— 
Captain Pembroke paid by Bill on me: 

“For his passage ... ... ... «+ «£20 10 O 

Cash gave him for his subsistence 
upon his arrival in America... ... 55 © ©.” 

On August 12, 1798, about a year after his departure, “ son 
Ralph returned from America unsuccessful and unimproved 
after spending the sum of £120.” On September 12 we 
find that son Ralph “sailed as third mate on Board the 
‘Forbes,’ Captain Pince, bound to coast of Africa for 
Slaves!!!” and then, on January, 1799, there is this sad 
note to make: “Son Ralph died on the coast of Africa 
after a few day’s illness and was buried on shore!!!” May 
every youth who reads this be convinced that to break the 
Commandments of God and disobey the admonition of 
parents will assuredly end in some awful Punishment.” 

Lying loose’between the leaves of the commonplace book 
are two faded and dimly-inscribed bills of exchange drawn, 
by Ralph Talbot upon Mr. Caleb Talbot, Cheese Factor, 
London, documentary evidence, as it proves, of the father’s 
relations with his prodigal son. The first is dated Philadel- 
phia, March 6th 1798, and is drawn at seven days after 
sight for £50, payable to the order of Mr. James Taylor, 
possibly a Mr. Taylor who is a passenger with him on 
the boat from New York. This, it may be, represents the 
amount named as a provision for the son’s subsistence, 
seeing that it was duly accepted by his father and dis- 
charged. One interesting feature of the transaction is 
that the bill is made payable in transmission to Messrs. 
Taylor and Weston, of Manchester. These gentlemen 
were in the fustian trade here, and had their warehouse in 
Bailey’s Court. They appear to have paid it into the bank 
of Messrs. Jones, Fox and Co., in King Street, from whence 
it was sent to the London house of Jones, Loyd, Hulme, 
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and Co., and, as we have seen, duly honoured. The other 
draft is of a more suggestive kind. It is drawn at New 
York on July 5, 1798, at ten days after sight, to the order 
of William Taylor for £67 10s., value received. How this 
came to be drawn is not in evidence, but when it was pre- 
sented to Caleb Talbot he repudiated liability, for we 
find that it is protested on the 20th August at a charge of 
10s. 6d., his son Ralph by this time having reached home 
again. The house of Baron Dimsdale, Sons and Co., to 
whom it had been made payable, meeting with this denial, 
apparently pass it back to the previous endorser, having 
erased their own. A second time, however, it is presented, 
and on the 3rd September again protested at another 
charge of 10s. 6d. Finally, however, the unwelcome docu- 
ment is paid, with one pound four shillings added for pro- 
tests and postage, and a discharge is duly given by Dims- 
dales. This would probably take place about the time son 
Ralph sailed for Africa, and it may be that the offended 
father was induced to meet the liability by the pleading of 
a tender-hearted mother. 

Sandwiched, as it were, between these painful records in 
the chronicle is a note of this event: “John Kighley 
arrived at my house from France, having been a prisoner 
on parole at Nantes five months. Was took in his passage 
to America.” And thereby hangs a tale. To make this clear 
I must say that, along with this commonplace book of 
Caleb Talbot's, | have before me two other manuscripts, 
with which I have previously dealt in this direction. They 
are the journals of John Kighley, and consist of two works 
of unequal size dealing with matters which occurred to him 
at different periods of his life. They came into my hands 
from different sources and at different times, and it was the 
larger and later-dated volume that I made the acquaint- 
ance of first. It is a neatly-written manuscript, somewhat 
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faded with age, and bound in brown and tattered covers, 
from which the leather is peeling in strips, giving the book 
the appearance of what Charles Lamb would have called 
“a ragged veteran.” It was lent me by my friend Mr. W. 
S. Ogden, and is one of several manuscripts of a similar 
kind picked up by him when that rich storehouse of literary 
curiosities, the library of old John Jarmyn, now deceased, 
was broken up and distributed under the hammer of the 
auctioneer. Now it happened that when a description of 
some features of this journal which I contributed to the 
pages of the Manchester City News—consisting of the 
voyages to America and adventures there of a commercial 
traveller from Leeds—came under the notice of my friend 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon, it occurred to him that he had in his 
possession an unsigned manuscript relating to the writer's 
capture and imprisonment at Nantes, and on comparison 
it was found that the authors of the two journals were 
identical. Of the Nantes manuscript I have also written 
elsewhere. Here, then, later, and from another direction, 
comes the commonplace book of Caleb Talbot with con- 
structive evidence, throwing fresh light upon John Kighley 
and forming another link in a curious chain of connection. 
Caleb Talbot, it turns out, was the uncle of John Kighley, 
and for the sequel to a romantic story one cannot do 
better than quote from the journal of the adventurous 
traveller, in which there are incidental and mysterious 
allusions to Cousin Mary Talbot. He is on his last voyage 
homewards from America, and on the 7th May, 1807, writes 
thus: “At five this morning we passed the Lizard, and 
then up Channel; how we bore whilst hopes and wishes 
filled each fancy! What pleasure I experienced to see 
once more the green fields of my native country—of that 
country which contained the dust of my ancestors, and the 
living objects of my affection as I hoped. We soon passed 
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the Manacles, and then hauled up for Falmouth Harbour. 
We had to make several tacks, and at the same time had 
the wind blowing in strong puffs, accompanied with flying 
showers of rain, notwithstanding which we all felt an 
inclination to keep the deck and feast our eyes upon the 
scenery around us. Nothing could be more grateful to 
the eye than the beautiful green turf, studded here and 
there with tufts of furze in full flower of the richest yellow, 
where the nibbling flocks do stray. In the afternoon we 
came to anchor in the harbour amongst a number of other 
packets, and soon after once more set foot on British 
ground.” From Falmouth he takes the mail coach to 
London, and is obliged to ride outside from Exeter, and 
a great part in heavy and continuous rain. Arrived in 
town, he sleeps at the London Coffee House, Ludgate 
Fiill, and at ten in the morning is “awakened by the 
thundering clock of St. Paul’s.” After breakfast, as he is 
seated in the window of the coffee house, he spies a friend 
passing by, as he says, under a press of canvas. “ To give 
him a shot and bring him to was but the work of a 
moment, and these two were soon deep in conversation. 
Then later comes a visit to cousin Joseph Talbot, not 
previously met with for six years, and from whom he has 
good tidings of that other fair cousin. After some days 
of hospitable entertainment he says: “On Monday, the 
14th May, I took a place on the coach for Bishops Stort- 
ford, intending to pay a visit to Cousin Talbot and her 
daughter Mary at Stansted, in Essex, about 33 miles from 
town. We passed through a most charming country, going 
over Epping Forest, and having the advantage of delight- 
ful weather, everything appeared to the greatest advantage. 
At Hocker Hill, which is only three miles from Piners Hill, 
I took a post-chaise, and at nine in the evening was set 
down at the place where I had long wished to be.” Here, 
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in the parlour, he finds Aunt Talbot and her mother, a 
venerable old lady upwards of eighty years old, and with 
them Cousin Mary Talbot, and here, as far as the journal 
of John Kighley goes, the narrative ends. 

Turn we now for the sequel to the afore-mentioned page 
of vellum containing the family register of the Talbots, 
where we read that the second Mary Talbot was born on 
May Ist, 1781, on Tuesday night, at eight o'clock, and in 
the margin against it, in the neat handwriting of her 
husband the words: “ Married to John Kighley, 6th June, 
1814; died at Judd Place East, 11th September, 18109, 
leaving a son and daughter; was buried at St. Pancras 
Church with a son and daughter who died before.” With 
this brief obituary note, pathetically suggestive, as all such 
inscriptions are, one may fittingly bring to an end these 
glimpses into the lives of some, perhaps unimportant, but 
still humanly interesting people, whose acquaintance one 
has so curiously made, both in the journals of John Kighley 
and in the pages that lie between the parchment covers 
of Caleb Talbot’s Commonplace Book. 
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CHANGE. 
By ARTHUR W. Fox. 
The breakers swirl their crest, 
Of whitening spray 

On the cliff’s barren breast, 
Then fleet away. 

But still the eddying roar, 

That shakes the craggy shore 
In boist’rous play, 


Sears but a deeper sound from depths of ocean hoar. 


The blossom’s twinkling sheen 
Awhile doth light 
Its glimm’ring lamp amid the green 
With pearls bedight. 
Its warm hue shrivels fast, 
Its winsome beauty passed 
To cheerless night ; 
Yet other blooms shall beam, where its tiny seed was cast. 


Spring’s lustrous new-born glint 
Loses its glow 

In summer's ruddier tint, 
When roses blow. 

Soon autumn leaves are red, 

Till winter lifts his head 
Shrouded with snow. 

Yet spring shall bloom once more, when winter's cold is fled. 




















CHANGE. 


The pigmy child of man 
Draws but a breath; 
Or e’er his day began, 
He faints in death. 
But as a fairer flower 
Blooms after winter's glower, 
That vanisheth, 
So shall man’s offspring rise enriched with mightier dower. 


As the old fashion fades 
Into the new, 
Where once were sombre shades, 
Smiles gladsome blue ; 
The cloud-banks backward sway, 
Breaks forth a clearer ray 
Of light more true ; 
And fades dark ign’rance in the dawn of changeless day. 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
BY EDMUND MERCER. 


T is a hard thing for a young dramatist to be 
styled a ‘“‘ Shakespeare,” a ‘‘ Moliére,” a ‘‘ Schiller.” 
Apart from bespeaking the literature of his native land as 
possibly of small moment, or, on the other hand, the dicta 
of his critics as so many impertinent flatteries, it is mere- 
tricious either as it may falsely elevate its object in his own 
estimation on the strength of one good play, to foist upon 
the world a series of more or less worthless imitations of his 
prototype, or it may depress him to such a degree that what 
would otherwise have been a pleasurable, if difficult, 
advance in his art, is reduced to something of the nature of 
a forlorn hope—each play that might be a success becom- 
ing infused with more than a quantum sufficit of the bitter- 
ness of failure. 

Fortunately for Belgian literature, which is so limited 
that it cannot afford to lose a single name of even moderate 
distinction, the modesty, sincerity, and what has been called 
“ the clear vision into life” of Maeterlinck has enabled him 
to avoid disaster in either pitfall. Wise as the deaf adder 
he has shut his ears to the voices of the flatterers and con- 
tinued to work after his own earnest manner, and with 
consequent success. 

Maurice Maeterlinck was born on August 29th, 1862 at 
Ghent, and was educated for the legal profession which he 
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practically abandoned as soon as he was qualified to prac- 
tise it. As he remarked to a friend: “I work when I do 
not plead, but that happens so rarely. From time to time a 
poor peasant comes to ask me to defend him, and I plead— 
in Flemish.” 

He began to write fer publication when he was 27 years 
old, his first production in book form being a small volume 
of verse issued in 1889, entitled “ Serres Chaudes.” The 
following year he published his first play in five acts, “ La 
Princesse Maleine,” and a subsequent volume in the same 
year contained two dramas, each in one act, “Les Aveugles” 
and “ L’Intruse.” The publication of these last two volumes 
created so much enthusiasm in Belgium, as well as in 
France, that his critics, unable to contain themselves, 
dubbed him the “Belgian Shakespeare.” The Parisian 
critic. M. Jules Huret, hastened for am interview. He 
expected to find a man of mature years, and, as 
he says, discovered a surprise. “ Twenty-seven years 
of age, somewhat tall and broad-shouldered, Maeter- 
linck, with his closely-clipped blonde moustache, reguiar 
features, youthful ruddiness of cheek, exactly realises the 
Flemish type. These, combined with an extremely simple, 
somewhat timid demeanour, without animation, but also 
without any embarrassment, at once aroused a feeling of 
very agreeable surprise. The man, correctly dressed, entirely 
in black with the exception of a white silk cravat, does not 
ape the part of a precocious genius, of the mystic, nor, in- 
deed of anything else. He is a modest man and a sincere 
one.” 

In 1891 he published a translation from the Flemish of 
Van Ruysbroeck, entitled “ L’Ornement des Noces Spiri- 
tuelles,” to which he contributed an introduction, and in 
the same year he issued a prose drama in one act, “ Les 
Sept Princesses.” 
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The year 1892 saw the publication in five acts of “ Pelléas 
et Mélisande.” In 1894 he wrote three short prose dramas 
published in one volume, “ Alladine et Palomides,” “In- 
terieur,” and “La Mort de Tintagiles.” These were fol- 
lowed in 1895 by a translation from Novalis, and another 
of one of John Ford's tragedies under the title of “ Ana- 
bella.” Maeterlinck has since written a few plays, includ- 
ing “Aglavaine et Selysette” and “The Cave of 
Illusion,” and two volumes of philosophical essays— 
‘Les Trésors des Humbles ” and “ Wisdom and Destiny.” 

Maeterlinck’s plays are not dramas of action but of 
thought—of the soul. He has been accused of obscure 
symbolism, of mysticism, of dealing with impossibilities, by 
those who look for plot and counterplot, and the semblance 
of real physical 'ife in his plays. He is indeed a realist, 
but his realism is that of the naked soul, not of the body. 
“Pelleas and Melisanda,’ for example contains all the 
elements of tragedy we find in “ Othello "—a jealous hus- 
band, an innocent wife, and an equally innocent tertium 
quid—in this case the husband's brother; but there is 
really nothing to “ act” ortodo; nosurprises, no “ dramatic 
situations ;” the external features are all cut away, the 
dialogue is not perhaps, anything like what would take 
place in actual life, but the thoughts, emotions, and impulses 
that prompt the language uttered are those of human 
nature. The words themselves in all Maeterlinck’s dramas, 
the diction used, and the methods of their employment, 
give one, in actual reading, a feeling that the author is 
playing at hide-and-seek with the mind, not by means of 
the slightest obscurity, but rather of nis extreme simplicity 
and his capacity for creating an atmosphere in which the 
simplest phrase of—let us say—jealous feeling, conjures up 
the idea of a torrential flood of the emotion. His dialogues 
have the impression of a series of “ stage asides,” where, by 
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a single phrase, a flood of light is thrown on the speaker's 
real thoughts and feelings. One does not actually read 
the drama in the words, but at the end one feels that the 
whole happening is vividly before the mind; it has been 
suggested by the author, and the reader has worked it out 
for himself. From a mere perusal of the dramas it is doubt- 
ful whether a single one would, to use a technical word, 
“act” well, there being little or nothing for the characters 
to do beyond speaking. Maeterlinck’s scenes are of any 
world rather than this—say of that romantic sphere in 
which Mrs. Radcliffe revelled, and his strangely beautiful 
women, his kings, princes, knights, even his maid servants, 
are more perfect than aught on earth; but, allowing for 
the almost fantastic implements he uses, “ he paints human 
nature, self-abnegation, charity, love, jealousy and revenge, 
cruelty and gentle solicitude, sorrow and suffering, the 
wisdom of eld and the impetuousness of youth,” and though 
he chooses physical unrealities to play with, he makes a 
very real drama of the mind. With Browning he seems 
to say: 
“ The body is not much; ‘twere best 


Take up the soul and leave the rest.” 


Not that I compare his method with that of Browning. 
The latter’s picture of the storm in the human mind is that 
of the strong fighter, Maeterlinck’s that of a quiet philo- 
sopher ; but they are similar in this, that their dramas are 
more impressive in the chamber than on the stage. Maeter- 
linck’s treatment of life is closely kindred to Emerson’s 
view. Indeed, Emerson is a favourite author of Maeter- 
linck, who has supplied a beautiful introduction to a trans- 
lation into French of some of the American author's essays, 
and has been inspired, no doubt, to the form—I do not 


say material—of his own essays in prose, beyond the poetry 
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of his dramas and verse, by his admiration and love for 
Emerson. 

Like Shakespeare in his Warwickshire surroundings, or 
Dickens and Thackeray in London, Maeterlinck’s native 
country and his education at a Jesuit college, subjected to 
‘its severe, semi-monastic discipline,” have had great and 
permanent influence on his manner of work and thought. 
The English translator of Maeterlinck’s book, “ Wisdom 
and Destiny,” has drawn a pleasing and suggestive picture 
of Maeterlinck. 

His environment, no less than his schooling, helped to give a 
mystic tinge to his mind. The peasants who dwelt around his 
father’s house always possessed a peculiar fascination for him; he 
would watch them as they sat by their doorway squatting on their heels, 
as their custom is—grave, monotonous, motionless, the smoke from 
their pipes almost the sole sign of life. For the Flemish peasant is a 
strangely inert creature, his work once done—as languid and lethargic 
as the canal that passes by his door. There was one cottage 
into which the boy would often peep on his way home from school, 
the home of seven brothers and one sister, all old, toothless, worn— 
working together in the daytime at their tiny farm; at night sitting 
in the gloomy kitchen, lit by one smoky lamp—all looking straight 
before them, saying not a word; or when, at rare intervals, a remark 
was made, taking it up each in turn, and solemnly repeating it, with 
perhaps the slightest variation in form. It was amidst influences 
such as these that his boyhood was passed, almost isolated from 
the world, brooding over lives of saints and mystics at the same time 
that he studied, and delighted in Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, 
Goethe and Heine. For his taste has been catholic always; he 
admires Meredith as he admires Dickens; Hegel and Pascal no less 
than Schopenhauer. And it is this catholicity, this open mind, this 
eage1 search for truth, that have enabled him to emerge from the 
mysticism that once enwrapped him to the clearer daylight of actual 
existence; it is this faculty of admiring all that is admirable in 
man and in life that some day, perhaps, may take him very far. 

It will surprise many who picture him as a mere dreamy decadent 
to be told that he is a man of abiding and abundant cheerfulness, 
who finds happ:ness in the simplest of things. The scent of a 
flower, the flight cf seagulls around a cliff, a cornfield in sunshine— 
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these stir him to strange delight. A deed of bravery, nobility, or 
of simple devotion; a mere brotherly act of kindness ; the unconscious 
sacrifice of the peasant who toils all day to feed and clothe his children 
—these awake his warmand instantsympathy. And with him, too, it 
is as with De Quincey, when he says “ At no time of my life have 
I been a person to hold myself polluted by the touch or approach of 
any creature that wore a human shape,”’ and more than one unhappy 
outcast, condemned by the stern law of man, has been gladdened by 


his ready greeting and welcome. 

His play, “ Les Aveugles,” known in English as “ The 
Sightless,” is one of his early works, having been written 
and published in 1890, and translated into English in 
1895. All the characters, except an infant in arms, are 
blind, and have been brought for a ramble into the forest 
by the priest of the asylum where they are kept. He has 
died in the midst of them without a sound, and the play 
deals with their feelings in ignorance of what has happened. 
It is weird in idea as in treatment, and afflicts us with some- 
thing of the despair of the blind. As an example of 
Maeterlinck’s work it is sufficiently simple in story and 
dialogue to allow us at one hearing to obtain some clue 
to the author's method of abandoning a physical story for 
dialogue expressive of tense struggle in the mind. An 
even better specimen for the purpose is afforded by his 
later play, “ Intérieur,” the scene of which is the outside of 
a cottage. The characters are two, who talk as they lock 
through the windows at what is going on inside with the 
family, miaus one, seated there at their evening’s labour. 
The absent one is a daughter, just drowned, either by 
accident or otherwise, and the bearer of the news is one 
of those hesitating outside, until compelled to enter when 
the carriers arrive with the dead body, and the play closes 
as the blow falls. 

Translation is the offering of a “paper flower without 


perfume,” but Maeterlinck’s language is so direct and his 
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sentences so brief in their expressiveness that in good 
translations from his work it is possible to get the real 
flower thereof, though the perfume—the delicate aroma of 
the language which he uses—can never be imparted 


through any other medium than itself. 


































A LANCASHIRE LADIES’ MENTOR. 
By W. R. CREDLAND. 

MONG the things which pleasure me vastly at 
such seasons when I feel that a few moments of 
solden leisure may be snatched with a “ fearful joy” from 
‘the daily round, the common task,” is to rummage through 
the possessions of those whose business it is to purvey old 
books. There where the volumes most do crowd each 
other on the shelves in a disarray delightfully hintful of 
surprises and finds, | love to linger, peering into this, more 
slowly tasting that, and doubtless sorely trying the patient 
spirit of the owner of the dusty treasures. Often goes this 
bloodless sport of book-hunting unrewarded, save by such 
“gem of thought” or “flower of fancy” which even a 
hasty glance has sufficed to print on the appreciative brain ; 
but there comes now and again a thrilling instant when the 
shy quarty is run to earth, a long-sought-for book is found, 
and great is the glory of that consummation. A while ago 
this happiness was mine, for amid a mass of somewhat dis- 
hevelled literature I lighted upon a copy of one of the 
rarest of Manchester printed books. Its appearance was 
sadly disreputable. Its title page was transferred from 
its place of honour at the beginning to the doubtful distinc- 
tion of after “finis” at the end. Its “cuts,” which the 


thoughtful compiler had given careful “directions to the 
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binder for placing,” were all discoverable after patient 
search, but none of them near the page they were directed 


to “face.” The original boards had been here and there 





stitched to the back with string; the margins of a leaf or 
two were torn; and some of the pages were enriched with 
fox-marks. Yet not a leaf was missing, and except for 
these results of wear and tear and other beauty-destroying 
effects of time, the book was just the same as when it left 
the shop of Mr. Joseph Aston, printer, 84, Deansgate, 
Manchester, nearly a hundred years ago. 

It is pleasing to fancy that this volume may have been 
‘near to the Star 


‘ 


bought at the small shop in Deansgate 
Inn” by some loving parents, thoughtful and anxious for 
the proper up-bringing and education of their daughter, 
for its title runs thus: “ The Young Woman’s Companion 
and Instructor in Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Drawing, Book-keeping, Chronology, History, 
Letter-writing, Cooking, Carving, Pickling, Preserving, 
Brewing, Wine-making, etc., etc,” and at the top of the 
first page there is written the name “ Miss Pennington,” 
with the long “s” peculiar to a long-since disused fashion. 

Doubtless the little Miss Pennington of 1806 would revel 
in her present, for it is a sort of cyclopedia and “ popular 
educator” rolled into one. But her delight may have 
taken a rueful cast when she read in the introduction that 
the work was intended to “ convey information on a great 
variety of useful and absolutely indispensable subjects 
to the female sex.” Her ringletted head must have shaken 
with apprehension as she gazed on the formidable array 
of knowledge “absolutely indispensable,” did she but yearn 


‘ 


to escape the terror of being “ unjustly and unfairly accused 
of literary ignorance.” A sense of doubt as to the bearing 


of book-keeping or brewing on “literary ignorance” pos- 


sibly pervaded her mind, yet she could hardly be so charm- 
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ingly ingenuous as not to be aware that stewing, other than 
literary, would be necessary for the cooking of “soals, 
plaise, and flounders,” or the making of possets, white 


caudle, and gooseberry fool. 





The book is as rare as gratitude. No copy exists in 
any Manchester library known to me nor does the British 
Museum possess one. Scarcity in books, however, as in 
other things, does not always imply monetary value. 
Snakes, we know, are scarce in Iceland; yet they do not 
therefore command a fancy price. There is no glut of 
connoisseurs eagerly seeking to secure copies of “ The 
Young Woman's Companion and Instructor ” as if it were a 
“Caxton” or first folio Shakespeare. Still the old volume 
is curiously and profoundly interesting in that it displays 
for us the extent, the kind, and the quality of the informa- 
tion deemed necessary for the evolution of a female “ Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” at the beginning of the last century. The 
compiler’s qualifications for his self-imposed task, though 
scarcely academic, were not mean. Joseph Aston was a 
printer and a newspaper proprietor and publisher, the 
Manchester Exchange Herald and the Rochdale Recorder 
being two amoag other of his ventures. He wrote Man- 
chester local history both in prose and verse ; composed 
guide-books to our city ; produced tragedies and comedies, 
and was so facile and prolific in the manufacture of verse 
that a stout volume of 536 pages was found necessary to 
give “room and verge enough” for the display of his 
attainments as a poet. He apparently fancied himself 
possessed of a pretty wit, for many of his “ poems” have a 
distinctly humorous tendency. It is not a little odd that he 
should seem to have reserved the concentrated essence of 
his jocularity to grace the pages of this serious and learned 
“Young Woman’s Companion and Instructor,” and yet 
such was the case, as shall duly appear anon. 
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Let us see, then, how our local Chesterfield bore himself 
as their mentor toward the fair sex. He gallantly tells 
them that, as “the means of information have been with- 
held by those who have arrogated to themselves the title 
of ‘ Lords of the Creation,” he intends to sweep away all 
such lordly tyranny, and to make Jill as clever as Jack. 
By way of commencing that laudable duty he assumes that 
every young lady who “looks into this book” is already 
able to read. Then he proceeds to give “ directions for 
reading,” very sensible and sound, passing on quickly to 
“elements of grammar,” some of the elements seeming 
more than old-fashioned now. Among the instructions on 
writing the young woman is informed how to make and 
mend her pens, how to harden quills, how to make inks 
of various kinds, especially “sympathetic ink,” because 
“curiosity has long been deemed a peculiar attribute of the 
fair sex.” He gives a list of wise saws for use as exercises 
in penmanship, some of them highly serviceable and salu- 
tary for profuse and painstaking repetition, such as 
“ Beauty is a fading quality,” “Querulous wives torment 
their husbands,” ‘““ Women are angels when they are good.” 
On these naturally follow specimens of the art of writing 
when acquired, and though the mentor’s “ietter-writer ” 
cannot be styled “complete,” it contains several examples 
of delicately poised and appropriate epithet for use should 
a young lady wish to write “to a gentleman in answer to 
a declaration of love,” or to disclose the heart “ to a person 
to whom she is shortly to be married,” or to give stern and 
deserved rebuke “to a correspondent who wishes to take 
advantage of her ignorance in business.” 

Then succeeds a considerable section devoted to “ Arith- 
metic.” In Mr. Aston’s estimation the young woman of his 
day would have acquired a sufficing knowledge of the gay 


science of mathematics could she safely negotiate a solu- 
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tion of that puzzling enigma, “double rule of three.” Yet 
is he so deeply impressed with the value of an elementary 
knowledge of arithmetic that he has been led into an 
attempt to provide a royal road to the science. The result 
is to make this section the most amusing and startling in 
the volume. Some freakish ard tricksy Puck stole into his 
brain and therein, in merry mood, spun a number of 
“poems,” their warp and weft consisting of the “ funda- 
mental rules” of numbers. The demure young damsel of 
the Georgian day may have found these verses helpful ; 
they would certainly be to her a rich and unexpected Joy ; 
but what the staid and highly proper parent thought of 
‘imagined and not described,” as the 


‘ 


them can only be 
poet hath it. Addition had not sting enough to arouse 
the muse, but subtraction was splendidly inspiring, as thus : 


A woman bought forty good loads of potatoes 

(For she’d many children, and very great eaters) ; 

They were weigh’d, and except the weigher much blunder’d, 
They weigh’d nine thousand, and exactly six hundred. 
The good woman boil’d, and the children oft roasted, 
And of the good “green tops” they very oft boasted, 
Till at last the good woman became. much alarm’d, 

For the heap had diminish’d as tho’ it were charmed ; 
Or th’ potatoes were stolen, and still she believes 

That half the potatoes were taken by thieves, 

For on weighing th’ remainder she found, to her cost, 
So many were eaten, or stolen, or lost, 

That pouads only five hundred and forty and three, 

In the hoard she had placed them in, now she could see. 
Now say, ye young damsels who read in this book, 


How many were roasted, or boiled, or took? 


Neither multiplication nor division vex the poet into 
fine phrensy, but “ reduction” almost reduces us to nelpless- 
ness, so prolific is it in side-splitting “examples for prac- 


tice.” Here are a few: 
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In two thousand grains of powders 
And five hundred drachms of salts 
(Twas what the doctor gave us 


When punished for our faults). 


FEL SO ee =e; 


Pray say, ingenious lasses, 
Who know Reduction’s rules, 
Who know full well what passes 


In Arithmeticians’ schools, 





Whose wit the rest confounds— 


Come, tell me, how many pounds? 
There is an engaging delicacy about this one : 


If cold should seize me by the heel— 

And who that does not the frost feel— 
And I should wish to keep me warm 

With what has oft been deem’d a charm— 
\ good red petticoat, the witches’ bane— 
Which sets at naught both rheums and pain, 
But then my sister, aunt, and mother 


POE EL TE IP 


Would each expect just such another, 

To reach much lower than their garters, 
And each requires two yards three-quarters. 
Now how many nails and how many ells 


Will ’t take to petticoat four Belles? 


The following two “examples” have an interesting and 


pleasant local flavour : 


A trotter from Bolton set out in the morn, 

Allur’d by the sounds of the hounds and the horn, 
Forgetting his shuttle, his loom, ani his wife, 

He threw off his clogs, and he run as for life 

Through Hilton, through Hulton, through th’ park to Chowbent, 
The hare and the hounds and the trotter all went, 

Then posted by Tyldesley, through Worsley and Barton, 

The hare running fairly, the hounds laying hard on. 

Then she turn’d up to Irlam-o’-the-Height, where they lost her. 
For something, the huntsmen all swore, must have cross’d her. 
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The trotter, now tir’d, bent his steps towards home, 
His feet and legs aching, his head in a foam; 
As he toil’d over Kearsley he thought of a rule 


He had learnt many years gone, when he were at school; 
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But his brain-pan had holes in ’t, his mem’ry’d run out. 
In vain did he jostle his poor brains about— 

He knew that he stepp’d every time just a yard, 

Or walking at leisure, or it he ran hard, 


That he’d put down his feet in his running that day; 





He was sure, and would swear it if you doubted his say, 
That he’d put down his feet just the number of times 
Which these hobbling verses have made into rhymes, 
Multiply’d by a thousand. Now he wanted to know 
How many miles statute again he must go 

Upon a straight turnpike, and on °’t plant his feet, 
Till the numbers on both days should equally meet. 
Now, maidens, who smile from the hope of a lover, 
Show your wit and your skill, set about and discover 


What has tortur’d the brains of this poor Bolton rover ? 


This one brings in the old racecourse on Kersal Moor and 


its humours : 


Last Whitsun week, a country boor 

Set off to walk to Kersal Moor. 

He clamber’d over gates and stiles 

For th’ certain space of twenty miles; 
Then ran, to see the face o’ th’ ground 
Along the course, till he quite round 
Had got; but still he ran, he saw no end, 
So onward still his course did bend. 
Again he came t’ where he’d set out, 
And then his folly he found out; 

The folks all jeer’d him, off he went, 
To get soon home seem’d fully bent; 
But half way there, besplash’d and mir’d, 
He found it out—he ’re sadly tired, 
And well he might—so sat him down, 
And betted ’self just half-a-crown 

He could not tell to a barleycorn 

How much he’d walk’d and ran since morn? 
Including th’ two miles he had ran 

On Kersal Moor—the simple man! 

He lost—he could not count aright, 


And, counting, sat till nearly night. 
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Have pity, maidens; at your leisure 
Take up your slates, reduce the measure, 
Say how many barleycorns he’d run 


An idle race to make you fun? 


Then the poet becomes gloriously free and easy, shout- 
ing in a style which ought to have terrified every nice 
young woman : 


Bring a goblet, give me wine, 

Inspire me with your fire, ye vine! 
Bring me straight a Pipe of Sherry, 
Let me try what ’tis to be merry! 
Bring another, my sweet lass, 

And bring with thee another glass; 
Let each a pint full measure hold 

Of Sherry, sparkling, bright, and old; 
And let’s drink fair to th’ very dregs, 
Nor give a drop, whoever begs. 

Then say, my lass, how many you think 


Of pints of wine we each shall drink? 


A sweet question that to put to any lass, particularly 
after having the impudence to assume that she had drank 
with this disreputable wine-bibber a number of “ pints,” 
represented by the suggestive formula “x.” But he goes 
on his jaunty way unabashed, as thus: 


There was one Tommy Pickup, 
A tailor bold was he; 
He drank till he’d the hickup, 
He could neither stand nor see! 
This tailor he was nimble, 
Could work quick and drink; 
He swore by his bright thimble 
He liquor ne’er would blink. 
He drank as many glasses 
Of Landlord Dobbin’s ale 
As are, my pretty lasses— 
But this I[’ll not reveal. 
Five thimblefulls a glass held— 
A glass was half a gill; 
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He drank just seven gallons. 
How often did he fill? 


Shocking! shocking! Out upon you, Joseph Aston! 





And you a family man with a beloved wife and “eight 
dear children,” several of them young women doubtless 
What sort of “companion” for them, think you, is your 
Thomas Pickup or your “gentleman, aged 63, who had 
from the age of 21 drank every Monday one bottle (that 1s, 
one quart) of wine; every Tuesday, two bottles; every 
Wednesday, a pint only; but on the other four days, two 
bottles and a pint?” And do you dream it is “ useful infor- 
mation” that they should know how many hogsheads he had 
drank in the forty-two years? I should say that he had 
only drunk through one hogshead, and that his own, in the 
whole period. Is it possible that this is the clue to the 
reason why the young woman is initiated by you into the 
mysteries of “ promissory notes ?” 

But to pass on. Geography, history, and a number of 
other topics are treated with a slightness and summariness 
which would be amusing did not the information conveyed 
contain so much of crudity and misstatement. The real 
strength of the book lies in the amount of space, nearly 
half the volume, given to the domestic arts. That was, 


doubtless its real raison d'etre. Domesticity was one of 





the prime virtues that our grandmothers were made to 
possess by reason of careful and assiduous cultivation. 
The young woman who carefully studied the instructions 
for cooking, pickling, brewing, etc, so elaborately detailed 
in this “Companion” would make an excellent wife and 
most comfortable housekeeper, and perhaps Mr. Joseph 
Aston, with most of his male contemporaries, would con- 
sider that the highest and most important, if not the whole 
duty of woman, was to be very learned in the wise enter- 
tainment of the 


‘inner man.” 
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FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 
, 
By WILHELM MEHLHAUS. 
Rire c’est le propre de l’homme. 
"THE life of Rabelais is less known than his works. 
According to Louis Barre and others, he was born 
somewhere about 1483; later authorities, such as René 
Millet, place his birth in the last years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that is, about ten years later. All, however, agree that 
he was born at Chinon, a little town pleasantly situated on 
the borders of the Loire in Touraine. His father was a 
chemist in a small way, or, as others maintain, a small 
farmer, who kept at the same time an inn. Perhaps he did 
nothing more than attend to his tiny vineyard and leave 
his children to grow up as best they could. Rabelais has 
told us very little about himself; but by way of compen- 
sation, his book is crowded with impressions of his child- 
hood and youth. Even the names of the smallest villages 
in the neighbourhood of Chinon appear over and over 
again in its pages, while hundreds of his descriptions of 
rural life and rustic customs are no doubt due to remini- 
scences of his early life. 

The future satirist received his first education at the 
Benedictine Monastery at Seuillé, near Chinon, and later 
at the Monastery of La Basmette (La Baumette), near 
Angers. The higher school of the education of those days 
occupied itself in cramming its pupils with an indigestible 
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mass of grammar and catechism, which was rounded off by 
a superficial reading of Latin authors after the manner of 
the Scholastics, who gave all their attention to the form, 
and totally neglected the matter of their study. Fortuna- 
tely for himself and for the world, the youthful Rabelais 
was endowed by nature with a robust stomach, so that 
when he left school he carried away with him his intellect 
unimpaired, but was filled at the same time with an utter 
contempt, which never left him so long as he lived, for 
cramming of this kind 

When his school life had come to an end, he entered as a 
monk the Order of Franciscans at Fontenay-le-comte, a 
circumstance which is probably to be explained by the fact 
that he was too well-educated, and consequently too little 
inclined for handicraft, while his poverty closed every 
avenue to a higher career. Fifteen years spent in this 
monastery sufficed to inspire the young monk with the 
deepest horror of the monastic life. But it was during this 
period that he acquired his love of learning, and through 
it the friendship of Guillaume Budé, a noted professor of 
the College, and at the same time a diplomatist of the 
highest standing. Here, too, he made acquaintance with 
the brothers du Bellay, who proved his most efficient pro- 
tectors in later life. In order to escape from the miasmatic 
atmosphere of monastic ignorance, Rabelais devoured with 
keen voracity all the books of which he could lay hold 
by the assistance of his outside friends. The theological 
rubbish heaped up in the convent library did not, of course, 
exercise any severe temptation upon his nimble mind. He 
read Greek and even Hebrew, two languages which in- 
spired the ecclesiastics of his day with superstitious horror. 
To the lay brethren these venerable tongues meant simply 
pure magic and necromantic devilry, while in the eyes of 
the older monks they were regarded as neither more nor 
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less than sources of heresy. One day the Abbot pounced 
upon these dangerous books, and consigned the young 
student to the punishment known as “ Sending into the 
Peace of the Lord.” This gently-named penalty meant 
perpetual seclusion from light and air; in other words, it 
was a slow and lingering death—the monks did not kill, 
they simply suffered people to die. 

From his superior knowledge and his worldly connec- 
tions Rabelais had naturally excited the envy of the rest 
of the monks. Consequently accusations were not wanting 
which tended to make his offence more consistent with its 
horrible punishment. Some accused him of having mixed 
exciting drugs of a peculiar kind with the convent wine ; 
others spread abroad a story of a crime of even a worse 

haracter which he was said to have committed. They 
alleged that at a village festival he had created a grave 
scandal by taking the place in the Church reserved for the 
statue of Saint Francis, and by sprinkling the worshippers 
who came near with something very different from holy 
water. Little credence is to be attached to these serious 
charges, which may belong to the domain of anecdote, 
though colour is lent to the second by the fact that he 
makes the hero of his book perform a somewhat similar 
feat during his stay at Paris. Fortunately for our monk, 
his outside friends had not forgotten him. With their help 
he succeeded in making his escape from the convent; 
indeed, some will have it that the officer of Justice, Tira- 
queau, actually forced the doors of his consecrated prison. 

Rabelais never returned to monastic life, but attached 
himself for a time as secular priest to the person of Geoffroi 
d’Estissac, Bishop of Maillais, and old friend and fellow- 
student of his. It was probably at Ligugé, the castle of 
this enlightened patron, that he came into contact with 


more or less open partisans of the Reformation. Amongst 
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these new friends may have been the poet Clément Marot, 
and even Calvin, to whom he would be first attracted by 
their common admiration of Greek literature, though the 
intolerance of the sectary would soon alienate the more 
genial satirist. His love of learning and his long pent-up 
spirit of adventure did not suffer Rabelais to rest long any- 
where. We find him wandering through France from one 
university to another to quench, if possible, his thirst for 
knowledge. But the spectacle then presented by the 
universities was ill-calculated to satisfy a man of his ex- 
ceptional calibre. Everywhere ignorance, fanaticism, riot- 
ing and coxcombry met his eyes; nowhere could he find 
an attempt at serious study. 

At length he settled down at Montpellier, where he 
made medicine his vocation. We find him next established 
as curate in the small village of Bouday, a living which was 
in the gift of the aforesaid brothers du Bellay. Here he 
spent several years in retirement, ministering to the spiri- 
tual and bodily wants of his parishioners, writing in his 
spare moments various learned books read by none now, 
and amassing the astounding encyclopedic knowledge 
which he put to so good a use later on in his immortal 
book, Gargantua and Pantagruel. The desire to publish 
his ponderous Commentaries on Galen and Hippocrates, 
those famous doctors of the olden time, brought him to 
Lyons in 1532, and with this year he entered upon the 
most important phase of his development as a writer. 

Lyons occupied a most important position in the stirring 
life of the early sixteenth century. It was not only distin- 
guished as the centre of industries established by succes- 
sive kings of France and still flourishing ; it was also the 
focus of the conflicting ideas and doctrines which were 
running through France like an electric current. It was in 


close touch with Geneva, where Calvin preached, with 
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Basle, where Erasmus lay a-dying, and with Italy, where 
the movement known as the Renaissance had taken deep 
root. It was natural under such circumstances that the 
gloomy Reformation and the sunny Renaissance should 
have taken a simultaneous hold of the great city. In other 
words, both religious and literary problems agitated the 
minds of the citizens to the highest point of tension. That 
Rabelais entered with heart and soul into the intellectual 
strife goes without saying. The printing press was at work 
night and day, fed by all who could wield a pen, and the 
medical monk began the book which has rendered his 
name immortal. 

Jt is impossible to judge a writer and his work impartially 
without placing ourselves in the century and amid the 
surroundings in which he lived. However high he may 
tower above his contemporaries, he will always remain 
the child of his time and of his country. For this reason 
some of Rabelais’ jests, which probably convulsed his 
readers, do not make us laugh to-day. It is of the nature 
of witticisms, that they are wasted upon an audience whose 
taste they do not suit. Moreover, if the circumstances 
which provoked them have changed they are apt to become 
unintelligible. Who, for instance, nowadays, would have 
the patience to wander through the endless romances of 
Mdslle de Scudéry? Yet we know how eagerly they were 
devoured by the readers for whom they were intended. 
It was these same insipid romances of chivalry, wherein 
love is often described with gross extravagance and a 
brutal naiveté, which were at that time in the vogue. Even 
from the pulpit priests, and more especially monks, un- 
blushingly used obscene language and told blue stories 
without shocking their hearers, if only they made them 
end in the victory of God and in the confusion of the 
devil. To-day we can perceive the obscenity which was 
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then universal, perpetuated in the sculpture of many 
renowned medieval cathedrals, such as the Notre Dame 
de Paris. 

Yet the strongly-flavoured humour of our ancestors was 
probably less dangerous for the morality of the people than 
the sentimental twaddle of a certain class of novelists of 
our own time. Not by stories Ala Rabelais will the delicate 
mind of inexperienced youth be corrupted so much as by 
subtle insinuations finely expressed and whispered into 
unsuspecting ears, and worst of all, if they be clothed in a 
mystic language calculated to confound the divine nature 
of love with low sensuality. When Rabelais wrote his 
book the times were dark and dangerous; freethinkers, 
who had the courage to express their opinions publicly, 
might end at the stake. This was perhaps the reason why 
he chose as the vehicle of his ideas the grotesque and 


enigmatical form of a satire, or, as Lenient says : 


This Apocalypse of free thought, this monstrous edifice of mud 
and marble, inundated by fog and sunshine, a motley of a thousand 


cabalistic figures, of rebuses, logogryphs and fabulous animals. 


It will be easily understood from the foregoing that it 
will be hardly possible for me to give you a proper insight 
into this remarkable book without quoting here and there 
doubtful passages, for which I must ask your indulgence. 
I will, however, endeavour to shock the more delicately- 
constituted as little as possible. 

As has already been said, the title of the work is The 
Life of Gargantua and Pantagruel. It consists of five parts 
published at different periods. The portion, which in the 
complete editions forms the second part, had originally 
appeared first. I propose, however, to follow the 
chronological order in which the book presents itself at 


the present time. First of all, it must be distinctly under- 
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stood that all of the episodes set forth in this work are 
nothing more than a feeble skeleton of no special import- 
ance, used by the author as a peg whereon to hang his 


vehement satirical diatribes on education, administration, 





war—in fact, on all of the abuses and evils of his time. The 
heroes themselves are giants, whereas the secondary indi- 
viduals introduced are of more commonplace human pro- 
portions. Rabelais says that Gargantua saw the light 
through his father, Grandgousier, and his mother, Garga- 
melle, “ often making the beast with the two backs.” This 
phrase is quoted here to call attention to the remarkable 
coincidence in Shakespeare’s “ Othello,’ which was cer- 
tainly not written until seventy years later. Is it likely 
that Shakespeare had read Rabelais, or had the phrase 
become a sort of proverbial expression, and so found its 
way to England? 

The youthful Gargantua proved himself to be no ordi- 
nary boy. The astounding feat of the child which led his 
father to believe in his genius will not bear repetition. It 
led, however, to the engagement of a tutor for his son by 
Grandgousier. But thirteen years of study under the 
sophist Jobelin produced nothing more than the following 
deplorable result. When Gargantua was put under 


examination by Eudemon, he could do little “ but stammer 





and weep like a calf.” Grandgousier was furious, and 
angrily concluded that “the teacher was nothing but an 
ass." He therefore sent him quickly about his business, 
and placed his son under the sounder tuition of Ponocrates, 
who was to accompany him to Paris. Here, it may be 
noted, that by the contrast between Jobelin and Pono- 
crates Rabelais meant to put into opposition with one 
another the old vicious method of teaching as practised 
by the Sophists and Scholastics of the Sorbonne, and the 


newer era of more enlightened education ushered in by the 
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Humanists of the College of France. The principles of 
the latter were these: The study of science as against 
metaphysics and astrological speculations, and natural 
religion drawn from the fountain-head of the universe, as 
opposed to orthodox theology. 

When the young giant arrived at Paris he was so much 
annoyed by the curiosity of the people who followed him 
about wherever he went that he poured down from the 
tower of the Notre Dame Cathedral a tremendous flood of 
—wwell, let it be called water, thus ridding himself by one 
and the same ingenious device of the inquisitive Parisians 
and of the vast quantity of wine, which he had been im- 
bibing during his journey. This episode was probably sug- 
gested to the author by the remembrance of the accusation 


long 


g ago preferred against him by the envious monks of 
la Baumette, which has been already mentioned. The 
big bells of the Cathedral took Gargantua’s fancy as a 
suitable ornament for his mare, and he bore them off to 
his lodgings. The Parisians, who would seem to have been 
at that time as excitable as to-day, were stirred to sedition 
by their loss. The authorities were forced to appear to 
reduce them to quiet and they dispatched the most illus- 
trious Master Janotus de Bragmardo, the great orator of 
the Sorbonne, to beg for the restoration of the missing 
bells. The good man coughed and rambled, and got en- 
tangled in the subtlety of his arguments. He mixed up his 
own want of a pair of breeches with the theft of the bells. 
In short. he made a thorough fool of himself with his bad 
Latin and worse logic, until he was cut short by the 
boisterous laughter of Gargantua and his followers, who 
presented him with the material for the long-coveted in- 
expressibles. This ridiculous harangue of Janotus is a 


hvely parody of the empty verbosity of academic rhetoric, 
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which had degenerated into a hodge-podge of barbaric 
Latin and incomprehensible French. 

Gargantua’s studies, which were wisely blended with 
physical exercise, were suddenly interrupted by a letter 
from his father, whose territories had been invaded by the 
armies of his neighbour Picrochole. A trumpery affair was 
the origin of this conflict. In vain had Grandgousier offered 
any indemnity which might be demanded; Picrochole 
would listen to no terms. He was, like so many kings, 
possessed by the desire of aggrandisement, and had already 
parcelled out amongst his officers the land which he ex- 
pected to conquer. He had, however, reckoned without 
Gargantua, whose sudden return and astonishing feats of 
arms routed the whole of the opposing army. Picrochole’s 
generals had taken to flight six hours before the battle 
began. To fully understand and correctly appreciate this 
episode a brief survey of the political situation at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century may be necessary. The 
creation of standing armies, the great growth of revenue, 
the progress of centralisation, brought about in France by 
the downfall of feudalism, in Spain by the confiscation of 
the communal liberties, and in England by the decimation 
of the aristocracy through the Wars of the Roses, had put 
into the hands of Royalty resources of a magnitude until 
then unknown. The discovery of America had excited 
the imagination of men to the h:ghest pitch and raised 
boundless hopes. The various kings dreamed of little else 
but battles and conquests. But not every king, like the 
Sovereigns of Spain and Portugal, had at his disposal a 
navy with which to conquer unknown worlds. To France 
and Germany Italy presented another America. With its 
blue skies, its marble palaces, its enchanting art treasures, 
and its beautiful orange groves, in their covetous eyes it 


shone beyond the Alps bright as some delicious Eden. 
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It is against the danger underlying ambitious schemes of 
conquest of this kind that Rabelais had the courage to lift 
up his voice in solemn warning. 

But pedants and conquerors are not the worst ulcer of 
the world; there was another which was mightier than 
either—the monk. To the natural antipathy of the free- 
thinker Rabelais added his own personal hatred, which was 
the inevitable outcome of his former monastic experiences. 
After having vehemently attacked in isolated passages of 
his story the greasy, lazy, lecherous and ignorant monk, 
who knows and does nothing but eat and drink and wench 
and chant Psalms all day, he introduces in the person of 
Friar Jean des Entommeurs his satirical picture of a monk. 
One passage, to exhibit the blasphemy of this so-called 
religious personality, may be cited; nor would it seem to 
be an over-strained representation of the monkish social 
conversation of the period. 

‘Some bousing liquor, page!” he exclaims, after a piece of filthy 
ribaldry, which need not be set down here. ‘ So crack, crack, crack! 
O how good is God, that gives us of this excellent juice! I call 
Him to witness, if I had been in the time of Jesus Christ, I would 
have kept Him from being taken by the Jews in the Garden of 
Olivet. And, devil fail me! if I should have ran away so basely after 
they had well supped and left their good Master in the lurch. I 
hate that man worse than poison that offers to run away when he 
should fight and lay stoutly about him. Oh, that I were but King 
of France for fourscore or a hundred years! By G——! I should 
whip like cur-tail dogs these runaways of Pavia! A plague take 
them! Why did they not choose rather to die there than to leave 
their good Prince in that pinch and necessity? Is it not better and 
more honourable to perish in fighting valiantly than to live in 
disgrace by a cowardly running away?” 

From this gasconading speech we see that the monk, 
though somewhat blasphemous, was at least a patriot over 


his cups. He was a man of war, like David, from his youth. 


When the enemy were pillaging the garden of his monas- 
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tery and the monks, like cowards, were shutting themselves 
up in the Chapel, he had impatiently thrown off his cassock, 
and with his staff fallen upon them, hewing down the 
marauders right and left. When the war was over, Gar- 
gantua, to reward Friar John for his prowess, endowed him 
with the Abbey of Théleme, or Free-will, the rules of which 
were rather free than monastic, and culminated in the 
grand precept of “ Do what you like.” Here Rabelais is 
speaking out his own belief, which may be thus para- 
phrased: “ Believe, think, write what you will.” The 
satirist, therefore, in the strange character of the drunken 
Friar, dared to preach widest tolerances in an age distin- 
guished by the vehemence of its bigotry. 

Che Second Part of this great book begins with the life 
of Pantagruel, the son of Gargantua, and is more or less 
of a reflex of the First Part. Pantagruel was born under 
similar circumstances with those of his father, received his 
first education from like incompetent hands, visited the 
University of Paris, and routed the enemy which had in- 
vaded his father’s country. These various stages of his 
career embody attacks on methods of education, war, 
religion, and other matters of the time, presented under a 
slightly new garb. Here, however, we are introduced to 
Panurge, one of those immortal types by which the work 
of Rabelais will be ever remembered. Let the author tell 


in what a miserable plight he was found : 


One day as Pantagruel was taking a walk without the city 


towards St. Anthony’s Abbey, discoursing and philosophising with 
his own servants and some other scholars, he met with a young 


man of very comely stature, and surpassing handsome in all the 
lineaments of his body, but in several parts thereof most pitifully 
wounded ; in such bad equ:page in matter of his apparel, which was 
but tatters and rags, and every way so far out of order, that he 


seemed to have been a-fighting with mastiff dogs, from whose fury 
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he had made an escape, or, to say better, he looked, in the con- 
dition, wherein he then was, like an apple-gatherer of the country 
of Perche. 

In spite of the woe-begone appearance of the young 
man, Pantagruel was so much struck by his ready wit and 
manifest education that he asked him to join his band of 
followers, to which Panurge gave a ready assent. In the 
person of Pantagruel’s new friend the author presents to 
his readers that strange product of the Middle Ages, the 
wandering student of the worst type. Such a man was a 
mixture of the scholar and of the vagabond ; he belonged 
to no class, but formed, so to speak, one of the intellectual 
proletariate of which the fifteenth century poet, Francois 
Villon, is the prototype. Knowing his intellectual 
superiority, Panurge scoffs at everything and at everybody 
—he believes in nothing, submits to no law, and is, in short, 
the revolting spirit of his age. 

Rabelais had published the First and Second Parts of 
his work under the anagram of Alcofribas Naster. When, 
however, he brought out the Third Part in 1546, he was 
bold enough to inscribe his real name on the title page. In 
the years intervening he had twice accompanied his pro- 
tector, Jean du Bellay, to Rome upon some special mission. 
What journeys these must have been to a man steeped in 
the best traditions of antiquity! But Rome was no longer 
the glorious city of the Czsars ; the eternity of the Eternal 
City had been seriously compromised. Few remnants of 
antiquity had escaped from the sack of the City of the 
Seven Hills by the Constable of Bourbon in the year 1527. 
The Papal Court, with its hideous corruptions, over- 
shadowed the land, and what Rabelais saw there of the 
licentiousness which reigned supreme served to confirm 
in him his religious scepticism. It is impossible to follow 


our author closely through the remaining developments of 
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his satire in the Third and following parts of his work. 
The framework of the story, which serves as a pretext for 
his severe and detailed attack upon contemporary abuses, 
is even slighter than that of the history of Gargantua. In 
fact, the story can be told in few words. 

First of all, Panurge wished to marry, but was not un- 
reasonably afraid of suffering that same unpleasant fate 
which he had frequently made the lot of others ; in plain, if 
antique, English, he dreaded the adornment of his brazen 
brow with a pair of horns. In his perplexity he consulted 
people of every kind ; his friends, fortune-tellers, and even 
mutes and mamiacs were taken into his confidence. But 
as a man usually asks for advice to receive confirmation of 
his own preconceived opinion, Panurge interpreted the 
various counsels in his own favour. He did not, however, 
refrain from abusing some of those who seemed to warn 
him of the possible dangers of his enterprise, until at 
leagth Pantagruel took pity on him, and. decided to join 
with him in quest of the Oracle of the Holy Bottle. Here- 
after follows a wonderful satirical Odyssey through an 
imaginary world, which embodies a grotesque parody, or 
rather transfiguration, of the real world in which Rabelais 
lived. Imagine a long and exciting train of phantasma- 
gorias, abstractions taking concrete shapes, men trans- 
formed into beasts or birds, shadows gliding across the 
scene, and all filled with allusions, which take fabulous pro- 
portions without ever ceasing to be plainly recognisable 
by the reader. Every evil, every abuse, and every super- 
stition of his age is attacked and ridiculed by the author 
in turn. 

The description of a storm, which threatened to put an 
end all premature to the voyage of our travellers, is a most 
realistic piece of writing, and a portion at least is worthy 


of quotation : 
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Immediately it blowed a storm; the sea began to roar and swell 
mountain high; the rut of the sea was great, the waves breaking 
upon our ship’s quarter; the north-west wind blustering and over- 
blowed; boisterous gusts, dreadful, clashing, and deadly scuds of 
wind whistled through our yards and made our shrouds rattle again. 
The thunder grumbled so horridly that you would have thought 
heaven had been tumbling about our ears; at the same time it 
lightened, hailed, rained; the sky lost its transparent hue, grew 
dusky, thick, and gloomy, so that we had no other light than that of 
the flashes of lightning and rending of the clouds, the hurricanes, 
flaws, and sudden whirlwinds began to make a flame about us by 
the lightnings, fiery vapours, and other aerial ejaculations. Oh, 
how our looks were full of amazement and trouble, while the saucy 
winds did rudely lift up above us the mountainous waves of the 
main! Believe me, it seemed to us a lively image of the chaos, 
where fire, air, sea, land, and all the elements were in a refractory 
confusion. Poor Panurge, having, with the full contents of the 
nside of his doublet, plentifully fed the fish, greedy enough of such 
odious fare, sat on the deck all of a heap with his nose and a—— 
together, most sadly cast down, moping and half-dead; invoked and 
called to his assistance all the blessed he and she saints he could 
muster up; swore and vowed to confess in time and place con- 
venient, and then bawled out frightfully, ‘*Steward, maitre d’hotel, 


see ho! my friend, my father, my uncle, prithee let us have a piece 
f powdered beef or pork; we shall drink but too much anon for 
aught I see. Eat little and drink the more, will hereafter be my 
motto I fear. Would to our dear Lord, and to our blessed, worthy, 
and sacred Lady, I were now, I say, this very minute of an hour, 
well on shore, on terra firma, hale and easy! O twice and thrice 
happy those that plant cabbages! O Destinies, why did you not 
spin for me a cabbage-planter? O how few are there to whom 
Jupiter hath been so favourable as to predestinate them to plant 
cabbages! They have always one foot on ground, and the other 
not far from it. Dispute who will of felicity, and swumum bonum, 
for my part, whosoever plants cabbages is now, by my decree, pro- 
claimed most happy; for as good a reason as the philosopher 
Pyrrho, being in the same danger, and seeing a hog near the shore, 
eating some scattered oats, declared it happy in two respects: first, 
because it had plenty of oats, and, besides that, was on shore. 
Ha! for a divine and princely habitation, commend me to the cow’s 
floor!” 
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There is more to the same purpose of the wailing of the 
sceptical Panurge in the misery of a crisis wherein his 
philosophy should have stood him in good stead. During 
a temporary calm we can hear the word of command: 
“ Reef the topsail, stop, tack to the leeward, avast!” while 
Panurge continued to lament in the midst of his violent 
sea-sickness and the wet and the cold. “I drown!” he 
cries more than once. “I die! Houp, be, be, bou, bou, bou, 
bou-ou-ou, houp, I drown, God help me!” In the meantime 
the more courageous Friar John swore horrible oaths alike 
at the coward and at the furious elements. Undisturbed by 
the clamour, Pantagruel stood calmly watching the sky, 
and with a firm hand kept the creaking mast in its place. 
Herein the author presents a sublime picture of the mon- 
arch ordering the ship of state and watching over the 
safety of his people without any regard to his own during 
a political storm. 

When the storm was abated, Panurge, although he still 
showed traces of his fear in his breeches, began to boast 
and to offer his assistance just at the moment when it was 
no longer needed. After further adventures, which may be 
omitted here, our voyagers landed at the island of the 
Pope-figs, who, from having once been rich and powerful, 
have sunk into a poverty-stricken, abject, and miserable 
degradation, in which they are entirely subject to the Pope- 
maniacs. Here Rabelais for the first time openly and 
fiercely assails the Papal Court, which he had seen himself 
at least twice. Without being a partisan of the Reforma- 
tion, whose uncompromising sternness alienated him, he 
could not help feeling deep compassion for those unfortu- 
nate people who suffered so terribly from the extortionate 
imposts exacted from them to defray the lavish extrava- 
gance of the luxurious Court of the Vatican. The horrible 
iniquities of his day, openly practised by the Papal com- 
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pany, filled him with abhorrence. Little escaped the 
observation of his keenly satirical eye, and he did not 
shrink from publishing the shame of the Papal surround. 
ings in its naked shamelessness. 

Few pieces of satire are so keen or so bitter as the 
episode which is introduced when the travellers reach the 
Island of Pope-maniacs, who, in contrast to the Pope-figs, 
live in lazy luxury and perpetual ecstasy before their idol. 
On the moment of landing, the adventurous voyagers are 
asked with breathless eagerness, “ Have you seen him?” 
To their question Pantagruel asks, “Whom?” “Him 
there,” is the answer. “ Who is he?” innocently asks F nar 
John. “What!” replies the questioner, in a tone of ex- 
trerae amazement, “ you pilgrims do not know THE ONE?” 
“He Who is, is God,” reverently answers Pantagruel. “ We 
do not speak of God in heaven,” reply the foolish devotees, 
“we mean the God on earth.” “ They mean the Pope, by 
this good light!” exclaims Panurge, contemptuously. “ Yes, 
[ have seen three of them, but have scarcely profited by the 
sight.” He spoke truly, for the one and undivided Church 
had at the same time three Popes, each claiming absolute 
authority over the whole. Benedict XIII, Gregory XII, 
and Alexander V. disputed the tiara, the one with the other, 
to the discredit of their Church in the eyes of thoughtful 
observers. 

The last years of the life of Rabelais were darkened by 
religious discords, which his tolerant policy had hoped to 
prevent. At the same time he saw fast fading away his 
beautiful dream of strength and unity for the French 
monarchy. The Guises had replaced the du Bellays; the 
cunning fox had run to earth the noble lion. When the 
great satirist died in 1522 there was no longer room for 
words of peace. Protestants and Catholics were on the 


point of taking up arms in internecine warfare; the mas- 
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sacre of St. Bartholomew already showed its hideous 
phantom in the stormy air. Ten years after his death the 
scattered fragments of the Fifth Part of his great work 
appeared arranged and supplemented by the editors. But 
its tone was changed. The same boisterous and rollicking 
fun overflowed its pages; but it had grown embittered by 
disappointment, and his attacks upon current abuses were 
more violent and scathing. His last words on the all- 
absorbing religious question are characteristic. He _ pro- 
tested with his whole soul against the dazzling splendour 
and palpable corruption of the Papal Court. 

But in the midst of his bitterness he used the beautiful 
and fairy-like conception of the Ringing Island, so called 
because our travellers on their arrival there heard the 
joyous sound of large and small bells intermingled with 
the jubilant chanting of solemn hymns. The island itself 
was peopled not with human beings, but with birds of the 
most gorgeous plumage and of all colours. Some were 
wholly black, others were as white ; some were black and 
white, some wholly red; while all warbled lustily and 
feasted merrily, though most of them were birds of pas- 
sage. The voyagers were told that these would in any 
other place die of hunger, as they had no desire to work. 
Parents with too many children rid themselves of their 
superfluous male offspring by bringing them to this happy 
isle. Men who had been disappointed in love or in am- 
bition, and even such as had been prosecuted for igno- 
minious crimes, flocked to this musical City of Refuge. 
At length the travellers saw what they most desired to see. 
Their conductor, A*dituus, entertained them to a great 
banquet, and left them to the usual aftermath of heavy 
drinking, when— 

Within a quarter of an hour he came back, and told us the Pope- 
hawk is now to be seen: so he led us, without the least noise, 
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directly to the cage wherein he sat, drooping with his feathers 
staring about him, attended by a brace of little Cardin-hawks. 

Panurge stared at him like a dead pig, examining exactly his 
figure, size, and motions. Then with a loud voice he said: ‘‘A curse 
light on the hatcher of the ill bird; on my word this is a filthy 
whoop-hooper.”” ‘Hush, speak softly,” said A&dituus; by G—— 
he has a pair of ears, as formerly Micheal de Matiscombe remarked.” 
‘What then,” returned Panurge, * so hath a whoop-cat.”” ‘“*Whist,” 
said Adituus, “if he but hear you speak such another blasphemous 
word, you had as good be damned; do you see that bason yonder 
in his cage? Out of it daily thunderbolts and lightnings, storms, 
bulls, and the devil, and all that will sink you down to Veg Tran- 


tum’s an hundred fathom underground.” “It were better to drink 


’ 


and be merry,” quoth Friar John. 


Panurge was still feeding his eyes with the sight of the Pope-hawk 

and his attendants, when somewhere under his cage he perceived 
a Madge-howlet. With this he cried out, ** By the devil’s maker, 
master, there is roguery in the case.” 
This allusion to the Pope's mistress was too much for 
A:dituus, who expected every moment that the Pope-hawk 
would let fly the thunders of ex-communication from the 
mystic basin. By this basin Rabelais intended to figure 
satirically the solemn bell which was rung when such ex- 
communications were thundered from the Papal chair. 

Panurge was so properly scandalised by the sight of the 
Pope’s niece that his pungent tongue wagged freely, and 
he was on the point of picking up a stone to throw at the 
Pope-hawk when A®dituus laid an anxious hand upon his 
arm. “Stay!” he exclaimed, in the utmost terror. “Kill 
and murder all kings and princes of the world by treason, 
poison, dagger and otherwise, and you will be pardoned by 
the Pope-hawk. But do not touch these sacred birds for 
love of your life and those dear to you living or departed ; 
even those who are born afterwards would be cursed.” This 
satirical picture of the Ringing Island is so direct that fur- 


ther comment is unnecessary. It serves to mark the fear- 


lessness of Rabelais no less than his wide learning and his 
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nimble wit. The warning of AZdituus, for example, refers 
to the Second Epistle of Clement of Rome, wherein the 
severest penalties are threatened against him who dares 
to molest a bishop at the work of his office. 

A most gloomy picture of terrible corruption is _pre- 
sented by the allegory of the Furred Cats, who have an 
island to themselves. These are described as_ horrible 
beasts, which devour little children on marble tables. 
Herein is an obvious allusion to the ermine-robed magis- 
tracy of the Old Parliament, whose large marble tables 
stood in the High Court of Justice in Paris. These tables 
had been rendered famous, or infamous, by the perform- 
ance of the Basoche, as the law-students and clerks were 
called. That justice so oftem went astray as to be seldom 
found within the walls of that wicked Court may be clearly 
seen from the strength and intensity of the satirist’s picture. 
The description of the blood and torn limbs, the groans 
and cries of the victims, only interrupted by the * Well, 
now!” of the presiding Grippeminaud, is horrible enough 
to appal the imagination of the most callous. In this vivid 
description we can clearly recognise the charnel house of 
the Inquisition, which had been handed over to the hands 
of the secular Parliament. In the Grippeminaud we can 
see the figure of the execrable Judge-executioner, who 
assisted impassively at the tortures of his victims before 
handing them over to the stake. No picture of contem- 
porary horrors has been painted with more vigour or in 
darker colours. It is well that the stout-souled satirist had 
passed beyond the reach of human persecutors before 
this portion of his immortal work was published. 

The foregoing may suffice to give a faint idea of the work 
of Rabelais. But to fully understand its inexhaustible 
humour, its profound learning, its fearless satire, and its 


superabundant imagination, it must be read. The Life of 
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Gargantua and Pantagruel has been differently estimated 
at different periods and by different critics, and the author 
has shared the fate of his book. But both remain the 
property of the human race. Rabelais was undoubtedly 
the foremost representative of the militant literature. Like 
Figaro, he laughs at everything around him to save him 
from tears. A deep seriousness underlies his pieces of most 
rollicking humour, and it is to the undying discredit of his 
time that a genius of his kind was compelled to hide his 
meaning beneath a veritable dung-hill. Millet calls him 
a Socrates, half sage and half drunkard, with a heart of 
gold and the face of a Silenus smeared with wine. In fact, 
his great book contains extremes meeting each other on 
every page. Passages of coarsest ordure are found side by 
side with passages of a high poetical imagination and preg- 
nant moral truth. His work is incoherent, because the 
abuses of his day were incoherent; yet it defies time. 
Rabelais has shown us life through a magnifying glass, 
that is why his heroes are immortal types, representing 
mankind with its virtues and defects through all ages, and 
showing a tendency to exaggerate the vices. Picrochole 
may stand for Napoleon I, while Panurge has been turned 
into Figaro by the more graceful pem of Beaumarchais. 


The failings of the author are the failings of the age; his 


genius belongs to all ages. 
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LOVE'S FIRE. 
By W. BAGSHAW. 

Belov'd, once more with thee have I renewed 
Che very light and joy of our love’s Spring, 
[hat unforgotten time whose memories bring, 

As each day passes, fresh beatitude ; 

Thus, past with present riches I include 
And make of them a regal offering 
Which at Love's altar foot I boldly fling, 

Gift gracing well the shrine where he doth brood. 

And in my heart Love lavishes his fire 
That hath a twofold virtue in its flame, 

Warming with generous heat and high desire 
Worthy the sacred source from whence it came, 
Then burning with a passion free from blame 


All bodily grossness on a lustral pyre. 
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RUSKINIAN ECONOMICS. 
By JOHN WILCOCK. 


S° much has been said of late years about the writ- 
‘ings of John Ruskin, and they are in themselves so 
explicit and voluminous, that to venture to express 
one’s views upon them is to lay oneself open te 
the charge of tautology. In face of this, however, it must 
be admitted that we have not yet heard too much about his 
economic writings from men actually engaged in commerce, 
who are daily face to face with the facts from which ortho- 
dox economists draw their inferences. Ruskin’s claim to 
any knowledge at all of economics has been repeatedly 
questioned. The scientific economists have treated his 
works as though they were not. But from the day they 
were published they have been a leavening influence, and 
now there is scarcely a branch of literature, or sphere of 
thought, into which that influence has not permeated itself. 
The later orthodox economists are tempering their infer- 
ences with Ruskin’s plea for character. 

With all due deference to the value of the work done 
by the philosophers, it is still true that although political 
economy is the commercial man’s proper study, from 
its classification of the forces and influences which control 
his business, he of all classes neglects it most. He seems 
to content himself with his own observations upon the 


facts limited to his particular trade, and to act accord- 
" 
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ingly. It is worth the while of professors of the science 
to enquire why this is so. 

Twenty-five years ago Walter Bagehot noticed this same 
fact, and happily described the cause of it at that time. 
“ Those who are conversant with its abstractions,” he ob- 
served, “are usually without a true contact with its facts ; 
those who are in contact with its facts have usually little 
sympathy with, and little cognisance of, its abstractions. 
Literary men who write about it are constantly using what 
a great teacher calls ‘unreal words’—that is, they are 
using expressions with which they have no complete vivid 
picture to correspond. They are like physiologists who 
have never dissected; iike astronomers who have never 
seen the stars; and, in consequence, just when they seem 
to be reasoning at their best, their knowledge of the facts 
falls short.” 

These words are truer to-day than when they were 
written, and must become more applicable to a science 
that deals with facts which are continually changing in 
intrinsic pewer and character. There is nothing so kaleido- 
scopic in their movements as the facts of commerce. Com- 
petition creates so many unwritten laws in trade that when 
a man turns into it for a means of livelihood he is not long 
in cutting the academic apron-strings. And if after a brief 
practical experience, he goes back to his old masters for 
guidance, he finds them out of date and readily sees the 
truth of Bagehot’s dictum. 

Political econoniy as a science can only be written fer 
commercial men by those engaged in business who are 
constantly in contact with its facts. For facts, nowadays, 
are subtle things in commerce, and are daily making 
abstractions more abstract. They cannot be learned by 
hearsay, nor discerned and drawn from newspapers and 


statistical tables “by the study fire.” There are living 
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forces controlling transactions in commerce, operating on 
‘Change, in the shop, the warehouse, and even pervading 
literary and theological precincts, which have as yet 
escaped the purview of the scientific economist. They are 
developing in power and making laws with which the 


scientist must ultimately deal, because of their obvious 


effect. But every business man knows that many of them 
will have performed their function and have passed away 


ere either the facts or the inferences have been grasped 


by the scientist. To give concrete exainples is beyond the 


se 


limit of this paper. But by way of illustration, one may 


} 
ip 
} 
i 


refer to the various applications of the Limited Liability 
Companies Act. Would the plain statement of this Act 
as an economic factor in the accumulation and possession 
of wealth convey zeny adequate idea of the influence of its 
latest development in the shape of trusts and combines? 
How many volumes might Stanley Jevons have occupied 
with his mathematical theory to explain the possibilities 








of the workings of this Act alone? hi 

The science of pehtical economy has without question, qi 
done enormous and good work since Adam Smith founded if 
it a century and a quarter ago. As Bagehot says, “ we are 4 


too familiar with the good w2 have thus acq'ured to appre- 
ciate it properly.” But, had Ruskin never written on the i 
subject, commercial men would ultimately have come to 
the question whether political economy can be limited to ! 
the classification of, and reasoning upon, the mere facts 
which operate in the accumulation of wealth. Indeed, it iy 


may be said that the time has arrived now. Thousands ‘* 1 
of men, who know not Ruskin, are to-day asking themselves il 
in the great hurrying pursuit of commerce: Is the game il 
worth the candle? Is there no better life to be led than { 
that, be it ever so successful economically? Apart from 4 


conflicting theories among the professors of the science, 
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and the varying definitions of the terms used, men are seek- 
ing relief outside it. They have practised what the philo 
sophers have preached, and find the rewards unsatisfactory. 
The wealthiest will give their accumulation for more life-— 
will exchange it for the humanity sacrificed in the process 
of getting it. The general complaint of business men is 
weariness. Men are tired soon in the work, although they 
try hard to blind themselves to the fact. The fascinations 
of excitement are no compensation for the prevailing doubt 
and anxiety, and the responsibilities of wealth are becom- 
ing more obvious. 

Now and again this truth is brought into commercial 
circles by the sudden disappearance of some familiar, active 
figure, whose mental powers have given way under the 
strain of competition, and whose case is as suddenly 
changed from orthodox economics to a category in whicli 
far higher and more important conditions have to be con- 
sidered. The collecting, arranging, and reasoning upon 
such a man’s possessions for the purposes of the science 
are very inferior work, as long as the moral effect upon the 
man’s personality cannot be entered as a fact. 

Orthodox economics can only do this in so far as the 
individual counts as a measurable quantity in the produc 
tion and consumption of wealth. In its very nature as a 
science it must leave out of its conclusions such incalcul- 
able forces as character and conduct. These may be 
recognised as existent, but they must be swept into bruad 
terms and used as hypotheses. As stated by Bagehot, 
“ The science of political economy, as we have it in Eng- 
land, may be defined as the science of business, such as 
business is in large productive and trading communities.” 
Whilst it analyses and simplifies the principle facts which 
make commerce possible, it deals also with the men who 
carry on that commerce. But, he adds, “it assumes a sort 
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of human nature such as we see everywhere around us, 
and again it simplifies that human nature; it looks at one 
part of it only. Dealing with matters of business, it assumes 
that man is actuated only by motives of business. It 
assumes that every man who makes anything makes it for 
money, that he always makes that which brings him in 
most at least cost, and that he will make it in the way that 
will produce most and spend least; it assumes that every 
man who buys, buys with his whole heart, and that he who 
sells, sells with his whole heart, each wanting to gain all 
possible advantage. “ Of course,” adds Bagehot, “ we know 
that this is not so, that men are not like this; but we 
assume it for simplicity’s sake, as an hypothesis. And this 
deceives many excellent people, for from deficient educa- 
tion they have very indistinct ideas what an abstract 
science 1s.” 

Now this broad assumption makes orthodox economy 
most unsatisfactory. It never exactly fits the individual 
case of the student. No man cares to be gauged in the 
aggregate or general average, and in studying the recog- 
nised authorities of the science the student feels that the 
conclusions arrived at apply to anybedy but himself. 


It is the quality of personal application which makes 
Ruskinian economics so advantageous and attractive. It 
is not in the criticism of the various theories propounded 
by the deepest thinkers that Ruskin founds, as it were, a 
new economics. He does not, for he cannot, ignore or 
condemn their work when it is confined to its legitimate 
sphere. Indeed, he requires a collection and arrangement 
of facts in his own reasoning. 


But in his higher view of the subject, this work takes a 
subordinate place, and, indeed, is only essential in the 
diagnosis of present economic errors. That we are on 
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the wrong track everyone engaged in competition must feel, 
whether he can demonstrate it or not. That Ruskin’s 
Human Economy, as he terms it, would be more accept- 
able if it were workable goes without question. Is it, then, 
folly, to attempt to make it workable? Are we forever 
to read and admire it as beautiful literature and a high, 
but unattainable ideal? Why should not all professedly 
literary men who have daily experience of the inhumanity 
of competition strive for that in economics which Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Dr. Hodgkin, and others have striven for 
in the writing of history, and which Gibbon, in his “ Decline 
and Fall,” Macaulay, in his “ History,” and Carlyle, in his 
“French Revolution,” illustrate, namely, the human point 
of viev, instead of the cold, scientific statement of facts ? 

“The study which lately im England has _ been 
called Political Economy.” says Ruskin, “is in reality 
nothing more than the investigation of some accidental 
phenomena of modern commercial operations, nor has it 
been true in its investigation even of these.” 

Apart from the question of truth and nomenclature, 
orthodox economists will admit this definition of their 
work, and they must sooner or later recognise the limita- 
tions of it as a science, and admit, also, Ruskin’s designation 
as “ Mercantile Economics” to be the correct one. When 
this is accepted, Orthodox Economics will take its proper 
place among the sciences, and will still be able to perform 
its useful work there. At present it is a usurper in the place 
of true political economy, and too much is expected of it. 
‘Its correct method of reasoning is by deduction, for when it 
works by induction and comes in contact with character and 
conduct it has to asswme in the manner described by Bagehot, 
and that is scarcely allowable even in an abstract science. 
“When the economist comes face to face with the moral 


and political capabilities of human nature he has no special 
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means of information, and must do as others do,” says 


“ce 


Professor Marshall—‘ guess as best he can.” 

In Ruskinian economics, however, it is not a matter 
of guessing. Human action is always considered as human 
conduct. A man’s commercial transactions stand exactly 
upon the same scales as his moral or religious duties. It 
is not necessary to assume as Bagehot does, ‘‘ something 
that we know is not so,” in order that the abstract reason- 
ing may proceed. The whole life of the man, and his idea! 
of what that life is capable of, are what Ruskinian econo- 
mics deals with. 

If the man's object in buying and selling is to gain all 
possible advantage for himself, his transactions must be 
tested by moral laws. Of course, we know that, as things 
are, he need only abide by legality, and not even by that if 
he can cover time and cloak himself in the statute of limi- 
tations. “ Political ecomony,” says Ruskin, “is neither an 
art nor a science, but a system of conduct and legislature 
founded on the sciences, directing the arts, and impossible 
except under certain conditions of moral culture.” We can 
scarcely be said to be living under those conditions to-day. 
It is quite impossible for Ruskinian economics to come into 
force until an entire change takes place in the point of 
view men have of life in general. As long as orthodox 
economy teaches the object of work to be the accumula- 
tion of wealth, instead of, entirely and solely, its effect on 
the life of the worker, Ruskin will ever be the dreamer 
and impracticable. 

His mandate, however, has gone forth, and those who 
carry it know that it is true and must prevail. 
“The wealth of the world,” he says, “consists, broadly, 
in its healthy, food-giving land, its convenient building- 
land, its useful animals, its useful minerals, its books, its 
works of art. The first principle of my political economy 
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is, that the material wealth of any country is the portion of 
its possessions which feeds and educates good men and 
women in it, the connected principle of national policy being, 
that the strength and power of a country depend abso- 
lutely upon the quantity of good men and women in the 
territory of it, and not at all on the extent of the territory 
—still less on the number of vile or stupid inhabitants. A 
good crew in a good ship, however small, is a power; but 
a bad crew in the biggest ship—none. The wealth of a 
country is in its good men and women, and in nothing 
else ; the riches of England are good Englishmen, of Scot- 
land good Scotchmen, and of Ireland good Irishmen.” This 
statement conveys its own proof. Tested by any of the 
laws of abstract science it is true, and any superstructure in 
harmony with and arising from it must be the truth. 

Ruskin’s twofold definition of wealth follows, naturally, 
from it, namely: “ The possession of useful things, and 
the capacity to use them. The market or exchangeable 
value does not in any sense affect the intrinsic usefulness of 
things. “Used or not, their own power is in them.” 
Surely a system of economics built upon such a basis as 
this need not wait till the whole fabric of society change its 
point of view to be brought into operation by those who 
accept it. If we may not make our money upon these prin- 
ciples, we may at least spend it upon them, and live our 
individual lives somewhat in harmony with them. 

It is fortunate for us that Ruskin came from art to 
economics, and was so great in both. He has given us 
beautiful pictures of what our England used to be before 
the scientific economist taught men to practice his accumu- 
lation theory. Ruskin foretold the consequences which we 
now see for ourselves in the development of large indus- 
tries. He was laughed at for condemning the development 
of large towns, and the present generation is still prone 
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to laugh. But whether we agree or not, wherever red 
brick and grey stone supplant the village green and woody 
pathways, men domicile themselves away from them as 
soon as they can afford. 

What was the common inheritance of all, scientific 
economy has converted into luxury for the rich, and we 
vainly strive to delude ourselves into thinking that pure 
air, pure water, and the green earth are all the better for 
being made scarce ; that it is a sign of economic advance- 
ment that the working man has more money to buy these 
things with, and that they are the more enjoyable after he 
has toiled for them. 

We cannot, however, repeat too often the great text 
which Ruskin wrote for himself to follow, and which ought 
to take the form of a secular breviary to be repeated daily 
by every man in commerce, viz., ‘‘ There is no WEALTH 
but Life—Life, including all its powers of love, of joy, and 
of admiration. That country is the richest which nourishes 
admiration. That country is the richest which nourishes 
the greatest number of noble and happy human beings ; 
that man is richest who, having perfected the functions of 
his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful in- 
fluence, both personal and by means of his possessions, over 
the lives of others.” 
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THE POETRY OF JAMES THOMSON. 
By TINSLEY PRATT. 
A S the commercial spirit of a people grows and 
. flourishes, so, in proportion, must its appreciation 
of sentiment in the art of poetry be diminished. We may 
flatter ourselves that our finer sensibilities are as yet 
untouched by the hurrying chaos of commercialism amidst 
which our days are spent. It is a comfortable lethargy into 
which we have fallen, and while conscious that the treasure 
we profess to hoard is a mere husk, we have not sufficient 
honesty to confess the bare truth; consequently, as the 
lack of appreciation for poetry grows, so the incentive 
to its production diminishes. “ This was onetime a para- 
dox, but now,” in the words of Hamlet, “the time gives it 
proof.” And as the demand for poetry diminishes so we 
are seized with a frantic desire to depopulate the tombs 
and set dead poets again on their pedestals. It is then 
that the literary faddist comes along with his precious cele- 
brations, and as each successive poet's birth or death day 
comes round he, and his crowd of satellites, hold their 
orgies at the tomb of the dead poet. One day it is Gold- 
smith’s ashes that suffer in this manner; another day those 
of Thomson. Since Thomson's memory has recently 


suffered at the hands of his followers, it may perhaps be 
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well to look the matter squarely in the face, and ask our- 





selves what the pother is about. | 

James Thomson was born at Ednam, in Roxburghshire, i 
th September, 1700. He left his native village in early life, 
and settled down in London, where his time was spent in 
some official capacity under the Government, with occa- 
sional visits abroad as a travelling tutor. He also became 
known as a dramatist, being the author, amongst other 
plays, of “Agamemnon” and “ Tancred and Sigismunda.” 
His first play, “‘ Sophonisba,” was produced at Drury Lane 
on February 28th, 1730. The curiosity of the public, we 
are told, was powerfully roused, and many gentlemen are 
stated to have sought places in the footmen’s gallery. 
Mrs. Oldfield has bzen described as having been especially 
fascinating in the title part, and the play enjoyed a run of 
ten nights. The copyright was sold to Millar, a publisher, 
for one hundred and thirty guineas, and the book ran 
through four editions in a year. The play is destined t 
live by virtue of one line that can never die. It is this: 

Oh, Sophonisba, Sophonisba, oh! 
The keen eye of Fielding soon detected the absurdity, 
which was parodied in his “ Tom Thumb the Great,” the 
line— 
Oh, Huncamunca, Huncamunca, oh! 

appearing as a kind of refrain. At a later date, it must be 


confessed, Thomson altered the line to 
Oh, Sophonisba, I am wholly thine! 


Thomson's habits of life seem to have ambled at an equal 
pace with his muse, and must be considered side by side 
He is said to have risen habitually at noon, to have eaten 4 
the sunny side off the peaches in his garden with his hands 
in his pockets, and to have cut the leaves of his books with + 


the candle-snuffers. It appears that he was careless in his 
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attire, but a positive dandy in the choice of his perukes. 
He knew well how to push the bottle, and kad a fondness 
for old wine and Scotch ale. We may therefore reasonably 
suppose that the following verse from his “ Castle of Indo- 
lence” was written from the fulness of his personal feeling : 
The best of men have ever loved repose: 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fray ; 
Where the soul soars, and gradual rancour grows, 
Imbitter’d more from peevish day to day. 
E’en those whom Fame has lent her fairest ray, 
The most. renowned of worthy wights of yore, 
From a base world at last have stolen away 
So Scipio, to the soft Cumzan shore, 
Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

In the autumn of 1730 Thomson announced his intention 
to his friend Mallet of hanging up his harp on a green willow, 
and accepted the appointment of tutor and travelling com- 
panion to Richard Talbot, son of the future Chancellor. 
His pupil died 27th September, 1733, but Thomson con- 
soled himself with the appointment to the sinecure office of 
Secretary of Briefs, with an income of £300 a year. The 
year 1740 saw the birth of the lines entitled “Rule 

sritannia,” destined to be, according to Southey, “the 
political hymn of this country as long as she maintains her 
political power.” It may not, perhaps, be improper to ask 
ourselves whether such a tribute deserves to be applied to 
such fustian as Thomson's lines. Here are three verses, 
which may well serve as a sample of the whole: 
Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame, 
All their attempts to bend thee down 


Will but arouse thy generous flame— 


But work their woe, and thy renown. 


To thee belongs the rural reign, 
Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 

All thine shall be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine. 
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The Muses, still with freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 

Blest isle! with matchless beauty crowned, 


And manly hearts to guard the fair. 


The English nation has suffered severely from time to time 
at the hands of her poets, but never, perhaps, more so than 
during the past twelve months. But though, in these later 
singers, the patriotism has been more evident than the 
poetry, it may be doubted whether their least happy 
deliverances contain less of the stuff of poetry than the 
masterpiece of dulness which inspired Southey’s tribute. It 
may be well to remember the circumstances under which 
Thomson’s verses were written. They first appeared in 
“ The Masque of Alfred,” written by Thomson and Mallet, 
composed by Dr. Arne, and performed in the gardens of 
Cliefden House, Buckinghamshire, at a fete given by 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, on the Ist and 2nd August, 
1740. Regarded, therefore, as occasional verse, written to 
delight the heart of the Heir Apparent, it may be admitted 
that “ Rule, Britannia ” is a very tolerable performance, but 
it is a very different matter to be asked to regard the piece 
as the political hymn of the country. 

Hazlitt and Coleridge, we are told, regarded Thomson 
as “the born poet,” and Dr. Johnson admitted that “he 
could not have viewed two candles burning but with a 
poetical eye.” Byron held that “The Seasons ” would have 
been better in rhyme, but that, even then, it would have 
been inferior to “ The Castle of Indolence.” Byron was 
doubtless right in his judgment. But what is “ The Castle 
of Incolence?” An imitation—a very clever imitation, it 
must be admitted—of Spenser, but still an imitation, and 
nothmg more. 

To the cat2gory, therefore, of forlorn hopes and belated 


enthusiasms one must relegate the attempt which has been 
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made, two hundred years after the date of his birth, to 


revive an intelligent interest in the verse writings of James 
Thomson. But the energy displayed is as useless as it is 
unnecessary. The truth is, Thomson played his part and 
filled his niche in the literature of his period. We are 
aware that Tennyson's earliest flights in metre were written 
in Thomsonian blank verse, but Thomson’s work was a 
hint, a suggestion, never an influence, and at his best he 
was little better than a mere craftsman in the art of verse- 
making. In writing what is usually considered his most 
important work in blank verse, he has spared us the tor- 
tures of the eighteenth century couplet ; but, with a genial 
large-heartedness, he has denied us none of the hardly-used 
adjectives and journeyman jobbing in words which is a 
habit so peculiar to the literature of his time. Judged by 
the calm assurance of the man who, in apostrophising 
“Winter,” wrote : 

Pleas’d have I wander’d through your rough domains, 

Trod the pure virgin snows, myself as pure. 
one cannot reasonably express surprise at hearing of “ the 


” 


russet mead,” “sad Philomel,” “the fluctuating main,” 


“ silver waves,” “the woodman’s toil,” and other expres- 
sions of a similar character which had seen yeoman service 
before they came into Thomson’s hands. His work is 
positively as dead as the Pharoahs, and no amount of 
enthusiasm can arouse an interest in his writings at this 
late period. I am not forgetting that such poets as Words- 
worth and Burns may have owed something to Thomson, 
but, happily for us, che artificiality of his expression was 
abandoned for a more natural and robust manner by these 
later writers. It would be a comparatively easy task to 
select passages from the verse of Thomson which suggest 
a likeness to the poetry of Wordsworth. To take the 
passage already quoted - 
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With frequent foot, 


Pleas’d have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 

When, nurs’d by careless solitude I liv’d, 

And sung of Nature with unceasing joy; 

Pleas’d have I wander’d through your rough domains, 
Trod the pure virgin snows, myself as pure; 

Heard the winds roar and the big torrent burst, 

Or seen the deep fermenting tempest brew’d 


In the red evening sky. 
Here we have the note of Wordsworth, but Wordswor 
in his dullest and most didactic mood, and we cannot 
fail to recognise the unfortunate influence such writing 
must have had on the later singer. But it may be said, 
in conclusion, that if Thomson has failed to secure for him- 
self a place among the immortals, he has inspired the 
imagination of a greater poet, Collins, whose brief ode will 
in all probability survive when every line of Thomson is 
forgotten. This, perhaps, is the greatest praise that can 
be accorded to him. 


























TOLSTOY'S “WHAT IS ART?” 
By J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. 


T has been no slight temptation in writing this paper, 
to make it a comparison of the lives and work 
of Tolstoy and Ruskin. On the whole, I have successfully 
resisted the temptaticn, only quoting the latter to 
elucidate or correct the former. There is so much of 
interest and importance in the book that is our main sub- 
ject that we shall need all the space at our disposai for its 
consideration. And the career of both men is so well 
known that the reader will already have the com- 
parison in his mind. It is enough, therefore, and merely as 
an introduction to our subject, to note that Tolstoy having 
first come before the world as a great novelist, as Ruskin 
first came before it as a writer on art, has ended, like 
Ruskin, as a reformer in the practical affairs of life: in 
economic, social, and religious questions. But neither of 
them could forget his first love; and each of them has 
sought to find the right place for art, including the art of 
literature, not as something to be pursued for its own 
sake, but as a part of the sum-total of human life and 
activity. And the book now before us is Tolstoy’s con- 
tribution to this perennially interesting question. 
“What thoughtful man has not been perplexed by 
problems of art?” asks Mr. Aylmer Maude in the introduc- 
tion to the English translation of “ What is Art?” Most 
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people will readily reply with the universal negative that is 
expected from them. But the book has cleared away all 
Mr. Maude’s perplexity. “Of the effect of this book on 
me personally,” he tells us, “I can only say that ‘ whereas 
I was blind, now I see.’ Though sensitive to some forms 
of art, I was, when I took it up, much in the dark on 
questions of aesthetic philosophy ; when I had done with it 
I had grasped the main solution of the problem so clearly 
that, though I waded through nearly all that the critics 
and reviewers had to say about the book, I never again 
became perplexed upon the central issues.” This looks 
promising. But Mr. Maude, like the rest of us, may only 
be unperplexedly wrong when most he thinks he is right, 
so we must try the book for ourselves. 


And in doing this we will go straight to Tolstoy’s defini- 
tion of art, which is as follows: 


To evoke in oneself a feeling one has experienced, and having 
evoked it in oneself, then, by means of movements, lines, colours, 
sounds, or forms expressed in words, so to transmit that feeling 
that others may experience the same feeling—this is the activity of 
art. 

Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one man, uncon- 
sciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to others 
feelings he has lived through, and that other people are infected by 
these feeings, and also experieace them. 


The first thing one wishes to remark about this definition 
is that, be it accurate or not, it is not new. The utmost 
one can say for it is that it is freshly stated. Surely the 
very idea of “infection” is contained in the critic’s ordi- 
nary use of the word “convincing.” One begins to have 
doubt of the novelty, if not of the independence, of Tol- 
stoy’s theory, when one reads in Mr. Maude’s introduction 
that of the writers on art mentioned by Tolstoy, and men- 


tioned, we may remark, nearly always to differ from them, 
G 
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“English readers miss the names of John Ruskin 
and William Morris, especially as so much that Tol- 
stoy says is in accord with their views.” To 
account for the absence of Ruskin’s name, Mr. Maude 
says: “Ruskin, however, though he has written on 
art with profound insight, and has said many things with 
which Tolstoy fully agrees, has, I think, nowhere so sys- 
tematised and summarised his view that it can be readily 
quoted in the concise way which has enabled Tolstoy to 
indicate his points of essential agreement with Horne, 
Véron, and Kant.” Perhaps Mr. Maude does not know 
his Ruskin as well as his Tolstoy. Over fifty years ago 
Ruskin wrote in the first volume of “ Modern Painters ” 

“The landscape painter must always have two great and 
distinct ends—the first, to induce in the spectator’s mind 
the faithful conception of any natural objects whatsoever ; 
the second, to guide the spectator’s mind to those objects 
most worthy of its contemplation, and to inform him of the 
thoughts and feelings with which these were regarded by 
the artist himself.” In this second end we have Tolstoy’s 
definition of art. Perhaps “informing” is not as good, at 


“ 


any rate as strong, a word as “ infecting.” But what does 
Ruskin understand by informing. He says: “In attaining 
the second end, the artist not only places the spectator, 
but talks to him ; makes him a sharer in his own strong 
feelings and quick thoughts ; hurries him away in his own 
enthusiasm , guides him to all that is beautiful; snatches 
him from all that is base; and leaves him more than 
delighted—ennobled and instructed under the sense of 
having not only beheld a new scene, but of having held 
communion with a new mind, and having been endowed 
with the keen perception and the impetuous emotions of a 
nobler and more penetrating intelligence.” Here, surely, 
is the doctrine of infection stated with an infectious power 
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that even Tolstoy might envy! Nor has Ruskin alone 


amongst Englishmen stated Tolstoy’s position. What shall | 

we say of Browning’s often quoted “ Fra Lippo Lippi” ? 

We’re made so that we love i 

‘irst when we see them painted, things we have passed, | 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see; 

And so they are better painted—better to us, | 


Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
rod uses us to help each other 

ending our minds out. Have you noticed, now 
Your cullion’s hanging face: \ bit of chalk, 
And trust me but you should, though! How much more, 
If I drew higher things with the same truth! 

That were to take the Prior’s pulpit-place, 4 


Interpret God to all of you! 


Here, surely, is another enunciation of the doctrine of 
infection, and this one is forty-five years old. And without 
wading deeply into the literature of art one may safely q 


say that this doctrine has been taught and held time 


whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 

= : : . ss ; | 
But perhaps Tolstoy writes for Russians and of Russian 
writers only. No, he consciously writes for a wider public, i. 


and quotes the writers of many a country and period. Have } 
we not a right to complain of the extent of his knowledge, ! 
or of the use he makes of it, seeing that, answering the 
question “ What is Art?” he either does not say or does } 
not know that his answer has been often given already ? 
But we must not make the mistake of assuming that the 
value of the answer is lessened by this prior statement, 
any more than the value of the natural selection 
hypothesis of Darwin was lessened by its almost 
simultaneous enunciation by Wallace. We must try 
to test the value of Tolstoy's theory. But first 
let us show how he arrived at it, and also make it 


clearer, by noting the theories he discards as inadequate. 
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First, he tells us that “Art is not, as the metaphysicians 
say, the manifestation of some mysterious idea of beauty, 
or of God.” In three chapters he sketches the history of 
esthetics, and discusses the various definitions of beauty 
that have been propounded ; and comes to the conclusion 
that something as to the nature of which there is such wide 
and irreconcileable divergence of opinion cannot be made 
the test of art? He says: 

To the question, What is art, to which is offered up the labour 
of millions, the very lives of men, and even morality itself? We 
have extracted replies from the existing esthetics, which all amount 
to this—that the aim of art is beauty, that beauty is recognised by 
the enjoyment it gives, and that artistic enjoyment is a good and 
important thing because it is enjoyment. In a word, that enjoyment 
is good because it is enjoyment. Thus, what is considered the 
definition of art is no definition at all, but only a shuffle to justify 
existing art. Therefore, however strange it may seem to say so, 
in spite of the mountains of books written about art, no exact 
definition of art has been constructed. And the reason of this is 
that the conception of art has been based on the conception of 


beauty. 


We have already seen that this last statement is not true 
And as to the main contention, may we not urge that 
beauty is not lightly to be set aside because its nature 
eludes our analysis, and its standards vary in different 
ages and climes? Might we not make light of theology, 
ethics, even of life itself for the very same reasons? To 
say that because beauty is enjoyed it is enjoyment only is 
mere quibbling. Beauty always reveals itself as some kind 
of order or harmony, and is, using the word in a wide sense, 
moral. That the creation of the beautiful is not the be-all 
and end-all of art we may agree. But we cannot put it 
aside so rudely as does Tolstoy in the above passage. It 
will clear our way, I think, if we discuss this question of 


beauty here at some length. 
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And first let me take up a point, which was put at 
a recent conference of musicians at Llandudno, that 
music, alone amoag the arts, can suggest nothing base or 
immoral. Now I entirely dissent from this view. It ignores 
the fact that drawing, painting, and sculpture are not essen- 
tially imitative. They are essentially the harmonious 
arrangement of form and colour, just as music is the 
harmonious arrangement of sound. To instance this, I 
recollect walking through St. Paul’s Cathedral with two 
friends, one of them a genial and artistic pagam Watts’s 
“Time, Death, and Judgment,” was hung on one of the 
huge piers of the nave, and though comparatively small in 
size, held its own by reason of the dignity of its form and 
colour. It was impossible, unless one was familiar with the 
subject, to make it out from across the nave. My pagan 
friend caught sight of it, and at once arrested by it, said: 
“What's that? I don’t care what it is, but it’s a 
thing.” The figures were not visible, much less their import, 


fine 





but he knew the picture to be a masterly piece of painter’s 
work. No more than music need any of the arts be articu- 
late. Music becomes articulate in song. And is it inconceiv- 
able that, in the future, our very musical instruments may 
become articulate, so that organ and orchestra may not need 
the accompaniment of the human voice? Neither painting 
nor sculpture as such can, any more than music, utter either 
base or noble thought. It was surely with this distinction 
clearly in mind that Lord Leighton said, in one of his 
Academy addresses, “ On one end of the scale there will be 
men vividly impressed with, and moved by, all the facts 
of life, and a powerful vitality will lend charm and light to 
their works ; on the other hand, we may expect to find men 
who are most strongly affected by those qualities in which 
art is most akin to music, and in their works the poetry of 
form and colour will be thrown as a lovely garment over 
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abstract ideas or fabled events.” And again: “ Art is in 
its own nature wholly independent of morality, and whilst 
the loftiest moral purport can add no jot or tittle to the 
merits of a work of art as such, yet there is no error more 


and I use the words in no rhetorical sense, but 





deadly 
in their plain and sober meaning—than to deny that the 
moral complexion, the ethos of the artist,does in truth 
tinge every work of his hand and fashion in silence, but 
with the certainty of fate, the course and current of his 
whole career.” Does not this mean that there is an ethical 
element in beauty? What an over-worked word beauty is! 
And how wrong we are in supposing that our labels— 
zsthetic, ethic, and all the other “ics "—denote absolute 
differences! Is not beauty, ample, restrained, luscious, 
severe, sumptuous, refined, florid, reserved, redundant, dig- 
nified—and what different ethos in the artist these different 
styles of beauty denote—and how different is the nature 
of their infectiousness! But of this side of art Tolstoy has 
but little to say. The communication of thoughts 
and emotions by means of form, colour, and sound is what 
Tolstoy understands by art, not the beauty of the form, 
colour, and sound themselves. So he says that Beethoven's 
“Ninth Symphony” is not a _ great work of art, 
since it cannot transmit the highest religious feeling, 
because music is incapable of doing so. Neither, of 
course, can combinations of form and colour, as such, teach 
us to love our neighbour as ourselves. Is not this kind of 
thing a thrusting of too much work on to the poor word 
art? Or, at least, if we do put it to such comprehensive 
use, shall we not end in confusion unless we clearly distin- 
guish between art as iow, and art as what? That Tolstoy 
is not oblivious of the how the following quotation will 


show : 
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The feeling of infection by the art of music, which seems so 
simple and so easily obtained, is a thing we receive only when 
the performer finds those infinitely minute degrees which are neces- 
sary to perfection in music. It is the same in all arts—a wee bit 
lighter, a wee bit darker, a wee bit higher, lower, to the right or to 
the left—in painting; a wee bit weaker or stronger in intonation, 
or a wee bit sooner or later—in dramatic art; a wee bit omitted, 
over-emphasized, or exaggerated—in poetry; and there is no con- 
tagion. Infection is only obtained when an artist finds those 
infinitely minute degrees of which a work of art consists, and on-y 


to the extent to which he finds them. 


Now I maintain that the result of these minute variations 
of which a work of art consists is what is ordinarily under- 
stood by beauty, without which, by Tolstoy's own admis- 
sion, there cannot be the infection that is the essence of 
art, and that, therefore, art cannot exist apart from beauty. 

To the question of art being or not being the manifesta- 
tion of God we need not perhaps devote much time. But 
to those who believe in a relation of the human to a being 
higher than the human, whom we name God, surely all 
the higher and nobler activities of human life and the ideal 
good towards which we feel impelled to strive must be 
in some measure a manifestation of the divine ; or we may 
as well strike out the words God and divine from our voca- 
bulary. If Fra Lippo told the officer of the guard that he 
could paint such high things that his work should be a 
revelation of God, he was at least claiming for art a kind 
of infection that comes within its power. 

Secondly, Tolstoy tells us that “ art is not, as the zstheti- 
cal physiologists say, a game in which man lets off his 
excess of stored-up energy.” But is not this a caricature 
of the theory which is generally associated with the name 
of Herbert Spencer? His position is that art, like play, is 


made possible by human energy being greater than what is 
merely required for the bare sustenance and continuation of 
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the race. But, speaking of the future, he says: “ While 
the forms of art will be such as yield pleasurable exer- 
cise to the simpler faculties, they will in a greater degree 
than now appeal to the higher emotions.” Surely this 
‘appeal to the higher emotions” is only another way of 
stating Tolstoy's doctrine of “ infection.” 

Thirdly, Tolstoy tells us, “ Art is not the expression of 
man’s emotions by external signs.” Why not? Because, 
we are told, “a man may express his emotions by means of 
lines, colours, sounds, or words, and yet may not act on 
others by such expression, and then the manifestation of 
his emotions is not art.” Is not this an illogical quibble? 
Is a loaf of bread not food until it has been eaten and 
digested? Is a picture not a work of art until someone 
besides the painter has seen it? “It is on this capacity of 
man to receive another man’s expression of feeling and 
experience those feelings himself, that the activity of art 
is based,” says Tolstoy again. Surely not. We ought to dis- 
tinguish between the activity and the effectiveness or in- 
fectiveness of art. That a man giving expression to his 
emotion creates something with the capacity of awakening 
that emotion in others is implied in the very word expres- 
sion. In another passage Tolstoy himself contradicts the 
passage just quoted, saying “ The cause of the produc- 
tion of real art is the artist’s inner need to express a feel- 
ing that has accumulated.” 

Art, we are further told, “is not the production of pleas- 
ing objects ; and, above all, it is not pleasure,” with which 
we may very well agree, doubting whether any sane person 
ever supposed art to be this without giving a very extended 
use to the word pleasure. 

And at the end of these negations we have the affirma- 
tion, the definition put in other words, that “art is a means 
of union among men, joining them together in the same 
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feelings, and indispensable for the life and progress towards 


‘ 


well-being of individuals and of humanity,“ which, to me, 
is as if one should define a cup to be a vessel made by the 
potter for someone else to drink out of, with the implica- 
tion that it is not a cup if none but himself uses it, but 
though we may find nothing new in the proposition, 
nay, all the more for this reason, we may find ourselves 
able to agree with Tolstoy so far as to admit that art is 
the expression of feeling, including in the word expression 
the idea of capacity to arouse the same feeling in others. 
But we have not obtained any real help so far towards a 
clearer understanding of art. 

Shall we fare any better when the writer begins to 
discuss the kinds of feeling that may be expressed? As 
to this, he tells us: 


The feelings with which the artist infects others may be most 
various—very strong or very weak, very important or very insignifi- 
cant, very bad, or very good; feelings of love for native land; self- 
devotion and submission to fate or to God, expressed in a drama, 
raptures of lovers described in a novel, feelings of voluptuousness 
expressed in a picture, courage expressed in a triumphal march, 
merriment evoked by a dance, humour evoked by a funny story, the 
feeling of quietness transmitted by an evening landscape or by a 
lullaby, or the feeling of admiration evoked by a beautiful arabesque 
—it is all art. 


Again we may agree, but without thinking that we have 
learned anything new. Let us try further as to the forms 
of art. 


We are accustomed to understand art to be only what we hear 
and see in theatres, concerts, and exhibitions, together with build- 
ings, statues, poems, novels. . . . But all this is but the smallest 
part of the art by which we communicate with each other in life. 
All human life is filled with works of art of every kind—from cradle- 
song, jest, mimicry, the ornamentation of houses, dress, and utensils, 
up to Church services, buildings, monuments, and triumphal proces- 


sions. It is all artistic activity. 
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Again we may agree, except as to the statement that 
we have been accustomed to use the word art as narrowly 
as Tolstoy says we have. 

Neither, then, as to the nature, content, or forms of art 
have we learned anything from this book which bears the 
brave title, “ What is Art?” 

What is there left? Only the greater or less worthiness 
of the feelings to be evoked, expressed, and in due course 
transmitted. But surely this is a matter for science, not for 
art. Not according to Tolstoy. For he tells us that “the 
estimation of the value of art (ie., of the feelings it trans- 
mits) depends on men’s perception of the meaning of life ; 
depends on what they consider to be the good and evil 
of life.” Now, can something that transmits, and what it 
transmits, be one and the same? Let us say, for example, 
that th: feeling of charity is more important than the feel- 
ing of the beauty of a landscape. Then, if the value of art 
be the same thing as the value of the feeling transmitted, 
the merest daub representing someone giving a beggar 
a crust of bread, or, if you will, the most rudely carved 
crucifix, would be a greater work of art than the finest 
landscape picture, or a poor sermon than a fine description 


of a natural scene. And so Tolstoy would have it: 


In every age and in every human society there exists a religious 
sense common to that whole society, of what is good and what is 
bad, and it is this religious conception that decides the value of the 
feelings transmitted by art. And, therefore, among all nations, art 
which transmitted feelings considered to be good by this general 
religious sense was recognised as being good and was encouraged ; 
but art which transmitted feelings considered to be bad by this 
general religious conception, was recognised as being bad, and was 


rejected. 


It is surely clear to us that these earlier peoples accepted 
the one thing not as good art, and rejected the other not 
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as bad art, but as worthy or unworthy of treatment by art, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. We see the same con- 


*a human 


fusion again when Tolstoy speaks of art as 
activity, having for its purpose the transmission to others 
of the highest and best feelings to which men have risen.” 
We may agree that, morally, this ought to be the purpose 
of art. But certainly consummate art can and does exist, 
serving purposes very different from this, and art that is 


‘ 


remarkably “ infectious.” 

We have already seen (page 193) that Tolstoy admits 
this. 

Tolstoy’s discussion, then, of the feelings to be expressed 
by art, simply lands us in a confusion of art with the pur- 
poses it may be used to serve. In fact a great deal of the 
book is devoted not to works of art as such, but to the 
subject-matter of works of which the art may be good, bad, 
or indifferent. 

But even if we are willing to include as art the subject- 
matter of works of art, it is not possible to accept Tolstoy's 
view of the position and influence of art to-day : 

Such feelings as form the chief subject of present-day art—say, 
for instance, honour (the settling of disputes by duelling), patriotism, 
and amorousness, evoke in a working man only bewilderment and 
contempt, or indignation. So that even if a possibility were given to 
the labouring classes in their free time to see, to read, and to hear 
all that forms the flower of contemporary art (as is done to some 
extent in towns by means of picture galleries, popular concerts, and 
libraries), the working man (to the extent to which he is a labourer, 
and has not begun to pass into the ranks of those perverted by idle- 
ness) would be able to make nothing of our fine art, and if he did 
understand it, that which he understood would not elevate his soul, 


but would certainly in most cases pervert it. 

I need hardly labour a criticism of this passage. It would 
be true, say, if Aubrey Beardsley had been representative 
of English art and Oscar Wilde of English literature and 
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art criticism, and if the Decadents, Olympians, Parnassians, 
and Impressionists, against whom Tolstoy rages, had ex- 
hausted European literature and art during the later years 
of the nineteenth century. That it is true of much fashion- 
able literature and art we shall perhaps be agreed. 

We are brought in the last-quoted passage to Tolstoy's 
claim that art, to be true art, should not be “ caviare to the 
general,” that it should be easily comprehended by the 
masses of the people. Is this another application of “ vox 
populi vox Dei,” which even professed democrats have 
now abandoned? Let us take a clearer statement of 
Tolstoy’s view : 

The appraisement of art in general will devolve, not as is now the 
case, On a separate class of rich people, but on the whole people; 
so that for a work to be esteemed good, and to be approved of and 
diffused, it will have to satisfy the demands, not of a few people 
living in identical and often unnatural conditions, but it will have 
to satisfy the demands of all those great masses of people who are 


situated in the natural conditions of laborious life. 


Here we may not only dispute the view that modern 
art appeais mainly to the rich, but we may also deny 
that the best art, both in form and in subject-matter, will 
ever appeal to, infect, the masses of the people. We may 
almost quote Tolstoy to show this, as when he says: “ Re- 
ligions are the exponents of the highest comprehensions of 
life accessible to the best and foremost men at a given time 
in a given society; a comprehension towards which, in- 
evitably and irresistibly, all the rest of society must advance.” 
Let us accept this statement for the sake of argument, ques- 
tionable though it be in some respects. The best and fore- 
most men must obviously be the few. Can the few so 
express their high comprehension of life as at once to infect 


the many with it? If so, we need not be content with mere 


inevitable and irresistible advance ; we may expect swift, 
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nay, immediate conversion. But in another place Tolstoy 
speaks of the artists of the Middle Ages as “ vitalised by 


the same source of feeling, religion, as the mass of the 
people,” and says “their activity, founded on the highest 
conceptions accessible to their age and common to the 
entire people, though for our times a mean art, was never- 
theless a true one, shared by the whole community.” So 
that the best and foremost men in the Middle Ages either 
were the entire community, or were able to infect the 
entire community, which is not my _ reading of 
history. That the poor in a lump are good is about 
as true as that the poor in a lump are bad. And that 
the poor, because they are poor, are better able to grasp 
the highest thought and comprehend the highest beauty is 
not true. The poor joined in the cry, not this man, but 
Barabbas ; and the rich young man did not turn his back 
on Christ because he did not understand Him. Curiously 
enough, Tolstoy says of the art of the Middle Ages that 
“the teaching on the basis of which it arose was a perver- 
sion of Christ’s teaching, but the art which sprang up on 
this perverted teaching was nevertheless a true art, because 
it corresponded to the religious view of life held by the 
people among whom it arose.” Why, then, is not the art of 
the Decadents and the Impressionists true art, if it corres- 
ponds with such view of life as they hold, and is duly in- 
fective? Surely a thing does not become true art merely 
through being done in the name of popular and perverted 
religion! 

But, apparently, in the future, fine art is to disappear 
altogether, ‘or we are told that “only under conditions of 
intense labour for the workers can specialists—writers, 
musicians, dancers, and actors—arrive at that fine degree 
of perfection to which they do attain, or produce their 
refined works of art; and only under the same conditions 
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can there be a fine public to esteem such productions. 
Free the slaves of capital, and it will be impossible to 
produce such refined art.” Truly, this book, or at least the 
way in which its argument is conducted, perplexes me ; 
however unperplexed it may have left Mr. Maude. I had 
thought the conditions of life were better for the great 
majority of people in most respects now than ever before. 
[hat if the people were in the same ways worse off, it was 
not because there was too much work, but that because 
both work and the rewards of work were ill distributed. ; 
and that the difficulty about fine art was not that the pro- 
duction of it was too great a tax on the workers, but that 
those who really pay for it do not get the benefit of it. But 
no. It is not desirable they should get the benefit of it, for 
we read further: “It is also often urged in proof of the 
assertion that the people will some day understand our 
art, that some productions of so-called “ classical” poetry, 
music, or painting, which formerly did not please the 
masses, do—now that they have been offered to them from 
ull sides—bezin to please these same masses ; but this only 
shows that the crowd, especially the half-spoilt town crowd, 


be accustomed 


an easily (its taste having been perverted) 
to any sort of art. Moreover this art is not produced by 
these masses, nor even chosen by them, but is energetically 
thrust upon them ‘n those public places in which art is 
accessible to the people.” One hardly knows what to say 
to this. Shall we petition our public authorities to close 
our Art Galleries, and trust to the artists who adorn the 
flags in our streets and squares ? 

But can we not get Tolstoy to refute himself, for all 
these difficulties, somehow, do not convince me that he 
is wrong? On the main issues | think him right. We 
have to allow for a personal equation. Sickened of the 


wtificiality, selfishness, and vice, that played a so con- 
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spicuous part in the society in which he was brought up— 
our circle, as he calls it—he thought there must be good 
somewhere in the world, and that it must be among the 
oppressed and labouring poor. And do we not all know 
how much there is amongst the poor of the simple faith 
and kindliness that are too often lacking amongst the rich? 
But, on the other hand, how the faults and vices of the rich, 
such as pride and jealousy, run nght down the social scale, 
and the sexual :rregularities which Tolstoy so much con- 
demns amongst the rich are not, in my experience, un- 
known amongst the poor; nor do they need erotic litera- 
ture and art to stimulate them into morbid activity. And 
take Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resistance, and of the evils 
of so-called patriotism. Does recent experience suggest to 
us that the masses of the people are the most open to 
receive such teaching? Be it right or wrong, have not its 
adherents been amongst the wealthiest and most highly 
educated, in the conventional sense? Did not the 
working-class disciples of Christ expect Him to 
set up an earthly kingdom in which they were to be 
Cabinet Ministers, and did not some of them wish 
to make the Cabinet a family party? The meritorious 
poor are not those who are poor because they 
have failed to get rich; but those who, being rich, have 
become poor, and those who have refused riches. Tolstoy 
himself is a typical example of a rich man who has thrown 
in his lot with the poor. But he is not the only modern 
European who has done this—but of course Russia is not a 
part of Europe. And this interjection suggests that we 
have to allow not only for the personal, but also for the 
national equation, in all his writings. And late on in this 
book we find him realising that things are not so black as 


elsewhere he has painted them, as in the following : 
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During the present century, works of the higher kind of religious 
art have appeared more and more frequently, both in literature and 
in painting, permeated by a truly Christian spirit, as also works of 
the universal art of common life, accessible to all. 

And the arts and crafts agitation in our own country 
will prepare us to accept the following: “The artists 
producing art will also not be, as now, merely a few people 
selected from a small section of the nation, members of the 
upper classes or their hangers-on, but will consist of all 
those gifted members of the whole people who prove 
capable of, and are inclined towards, artistic activity.” 

This passage brings to my mind a picture by Dagnan- 
Jouveret. A group of charcoal burners or woodmen are 
resting after their mid-day meal in a clearing in the forest. 
Their womenfolk, who have brought them their dinner, 
are with them. All of them are in ruddy health—save one, 
who is thin and pale and nervous-looking, and he is playing 
a violin. The others, entranced—infected—by the music, 
forget their toil and their surroundings, and gaze at the 
player or look out into vacancy. Here, surely, is Tolstoy’s 
ideal 
the people for all the people, any more than democracy 
means government by all the people. But is the best art 
—best in form and in subject-matter 





music by the people for the people. But not by all 





not more likely to be 
produced by those who, though they may be released from 
the people’s toil, do not cease to share the people’s life, 
rather than by those who, using their art to gain wealth 
and to separate themselves from the people, prostitute 
themselves and their art alike? Go round the Royal 
Academy with this in mind, and you may come to some 
new conclusions about art. 


Think of the work of the Barbizon school—of those sons 
of the people, Rousseau, Corot, and Millet. What did 
the last-named say of his art ? “ My critics are men of learn- 
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ing and of taste, but I cannot get myself into their skin ; 
and as I have never in my life seen anything but the fields, 
I try to tell as best I may what I experienced when I 
worked in them.” Does not this brief fragment of auto- 
biography explain the world of difference between the art 
of Millet and the art of George Mason and Fred Walker, 
and, in a lesser degree, of Clausen and La Thangue—the 
difference between seeing things from within and seeing 
them from without? “ There are certain Breton laments,” 
says George Sand, “composed by mendicants, that are 
worth all Goethe and all Byron, in three couplets, and 
which prove that the appreciation of the true and of the 
beautiful was more spontaneous and more complete in 
these simple souls than in those of the most illustrious 
poets.” And had not Scotland her Robert Burns, and has 
not Lancashire had her Edwin. Waugh, and, as one more 
instance, should we like it to be put to us which we would 
part with, the learned John Milton or the illiterate John 
Bunyan? Says Tolstoy, and [ think rightly : 

The cause of the production of real art is the artist’s inner need 
to express a feeling that has accumulated, just as for a mother the 
cause of sexual conception is love. The cause of counterfeit art, as 
of prostitution, is gain. . . . And this is what the people of our 
day and of our circle should understand in order to avoid the filthy 


torrent of depraved and prostituted art with which we are deluged. 


And again, though to be taken, perhaps, with more than 


one grain of salt: 


The artist of the future will live the common life of man, earning 
his subsistence by some kind of labour. The fruits of that highest 
spiritual strength which passes through him he will try to share 
with the greater possible number of people, for in such transmission 
to others of the feelings that have arisen in him he will find his 
happiness and his reward. The artist of the future will be unable 
to understand how an artist, whose chief delight is in the wide 


diffusion of his works, could give them only in exchange for a certain 
H 
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payment. Until the dealers are drawn out the temple of art will 


not be a temple. But the art of the future will drive them out. 


Not less art, but more, we are to have in the future, for 
art is to be taught, so far as it can be taught, in all the 
schools. Your Grace of Devonshire, with so many pictures 
in your many houses that you cannot recognise your own 
possessions when you see them in the Paris Exhibition; 
here is a task for your Board of Education, when we have 
learned what education really means! And, says Tolstoy 
again, 

The artist of the future will understand that to compose a fairy- 
tale, a little song which will touch, a lullaby or a riddle which will 
entertain, a jest which will amuse, or to draw a sketch which will 
delight dozens of generations or millions of children and adults, is 
incomparably more important and more fruitful than to compose a 
novel or a symphony, or paint a picture which will divert some 
members of the wealthy class for a short time, and then be for ever 
forgotten. The region of this art of the simple feelings accessible 
to all is enormous, and it is as yet almost untouched. The art of 
the future, therefore, will not be poorer, but infinitely richer in 
subject-matter. And the form of the art of the future will not be 
inferior to the present forms of art, but infinitely superior to them. 
Superior not in the sense of having a refined and complete technique, 
but in the sense of the capacity briefly, simply, and clearly to trans- 
mit, without any superfluities, the feeling which the artist has 
experienced and wishes to transmit. 


We may agree with the sum of this, and yet not think 
that it will be necessary to abandon perfection and com- 
plexity of technique. There is surely enough superfluous 
energy in the human race, after providing for all its material 
needs, especially as more and more the forces of nature 
are yoked to our service, to enable us to have more com- 
plex art even than now without overburdening the many 
with hard work. 

The most entertaining part of the book is the criticism 
of particular artists and their works. But our space will 
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not permit of quotations from this criticism, and the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. 

After all, though Tolstoy may not in this book have told 
us much that is new; though we may think some of his 
definitions to be faulty; though we may think he 
sometimes confuses art with the subject-matter of art; 
though he may have taken certain movements in 
modern literature and art too seriously, exaggerating 
their importance and influence; and, lastly, though he 
may have over-emphasised the differences between himself 
and other writers, and not enough acknowledged his agree- 
ment with others who have preceded him in statement 
of the same doctrines; we may yet find ourselves sub- 
stantially at one with him, and we may be glad 
that with so much courage and so much power he has 
declared himself for the things that are pure, honest, lovely, 
and of good report. At the same time we may not think 
with Mr. Maude, that we have got a clue to guide us with- 
out chance of error along the labyriuthine paths of art, 
any more than any teacher hitherto has rendered it quite 
an easy thing for us to see life steadily, and to see it whole, 
and seeing the way to walk quite firmly and faultlessly im 
it. But though life and art may still be difficult, they will 
be less difficult when we have read, marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested this little book. And perhaps, after all, 
we have done Mr. Maude a wrong, and this, and nothing 
more than this, is what he means. 








BALLAD FROM HEINE’S “ HARZREISE.” 


By HENRY GANNON. 
In the East the dawn is breaking, 
By the coming sunbeams kissed ; 
‘ar and wide the mountain summits 


Float upon a sea of mist. 


Had I seven-league boots I'd hasten 
O’er yon mountain summits drear, 
With the swiftness of the storm-wind, 


To the cottage of my dear. 


Gently would I draw the curtains 
Where so peacefully she sleeps ; 

Gently would I kiss her forehead, 
Gently, too, her ruby lips. 

Still more gently would I whisper 
In her lily ear, and say : 


“Think in dreams that we are lovers, 


Ne’er to sever, come what may.” 
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